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Part  I. 


SOME  EXPLANATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

The 'Studio  Method  in  the  Class  Room1 

i.  The  Relation  Between  the  Analysis  and  the 
Imitation  of  a  Model.  "  In  our  opinion,  the  teach- 
ing of  English  is  still  in  an  imperfect  state  of  devel- 
opment. Its  aim,  its  scope,  its  subject-matter,  its 
method,  are  still  to  be  clearly  defined  and  deter- 
mined."2 While  this  statement  is  indisputable  in 
the  main,  it  still  is  true  that  certain  things  are 
agreed  upon  by  the  best  teachers  of  English  as  fairly 
well  established.  Two  of  these  stand  out  with  espe- 
cial prominence  as  the  chief  ends  of  English  study: 
(i)  To  teach  the  student  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  with  some  freedom  and  correct- 
ness, and  (2)  to  lead  him  to  appreciate  what  is  good 
in  English  literature  by  cultivating  his  taste.  These 
two  ends  are  agreed  upon,  but  on  their  relation  and 
the  method  best  fitted  to  attain  them,  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists.  The  older  text-books  on 
Rhetoric  and  Composition  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  two  things  as  separate  and  distinct.  When 
literature  was  mentioned,  it  was  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  principles  dogmatically 

1  References  are  to  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

2  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott :  The  Teaching  of  English. 
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stated  in  the  text-book,  never  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  student  how  to  derive  principles  from  it. 
Of  late  years  the  standpoint  has  entirely  changed, 
and  now  most  text-books  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  writing  and  the 
appreciation  of  Fmglish.  Some  take  the  extreme 
position  that  it  is  through  the  study  of  masterpieces 
alone  that  the  secret  of  style  may  be  taught. 

2.  Composition  and  the  Study  of  Masterpieces. 
While  the  authors  of  the  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Based  on  Literary  Models  are  ready  to  grant  that  imita- 
tion is  very  important  in  the  acquisition  of  the  power 
to  write,  they  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  study 
of  masterpieces,  however  exhaustive,  will  of  a  cer- 
tainty give  to  the  average  high-school  student  the 
mastery  of  a  creditable  prose  style  or  the  ability  to 
write  in  an  interesting  manner.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  great  writers  have  had  to 
acquire  the  power  of  writing,  and  that  they  have 
acquired  it  by  what  we  call  the  "  Studio  Method  "  ; 
that  is,  by  the  study  and  imitation  of  literary 
models. 1  But  while  this  is  true,  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  fact  that  these  men  had  the  impulse  to 
write,  and  the  desire  to  express  themselves.  This 
impulse,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  strong  in  the  average 
high-school  student  that  it  will  lead  him  to  pick 
out  his  models  and  enable  him  to  mold  his  style 
by  them.  This  is  too  complex  a  process  for  the 
immature  mind. 


i  For  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Studio  Method  to  the  great 
writers  in  all  countries,  see  How  I  Learned  to  Write,  a  pamphlet 
which  will  be  sent  on  request  by  the  publishers,  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 
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We  have,  therefore,  not  contented  ourselves  with 
putting  a  model  before  the  student  and  saying: 
44  This  passage  from  Southey  is  excellent  in  method. 
Imitate  it";  or,  "  Here  is  a  story  from  Kingsley,  or 
from  Sims.  Tell  one  of  your  own,  using  either  of 
these  as  models."1  Our  task  has  been  much  more 
arduous  than  the  mere  giving  of  the  command.  It 
has  been  the  task  of  making  the  student's  imitation 
of  his  model  intelligent,  by  showing  him  how  to 
observe  the  way  in  which  the  models  are  built  up 
out  of  certain  elements  that  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
literature  of  a  certain  kind,  and  how  to  organize 
these  elements  into  a  construction  of  his  own. 
Hence  it  will  be  found  that  with  every  model  goes  a 
series  of  Analytical  Notes,  which  enable  the  student 
to  recognize  the  elements  out  of  which  the  model  is 
made  and  to  use  these  elements  in  a  composition  of 
his  own. 

3.  Imitation  Not  That  of  Style.  It  must  be  fur- 
ther kept  in  mind  that  the  Studio  Method  is  prima- 
rily literary  and  not  rhetorical.  As  used  in  the  book, 
"  imitation  "  does  not  mean  imitation  of  style.  It 
means  rather  an  analysis  of  the  model  into  its  ele- 
ments and  the  writing  by  the  student  of  a  theme 
embodying  these  elements.2  It  is,  therefore,  not 
the  imitation  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  of  this 
or  that  author,  but  the  governing  of  the  student's 
writing  by  certain  principles  of  construction  which 
hold  for  all  writers. 

1  See  the  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  pp.  18,  64,  and  77. 

2  For  an  extended  illustration  of  this,  see  Two  Essays  on 
English,  by  Rose  M.  Kavana,  a  pamphlet  which  will  be  sent  on 
application  by  the  publishers,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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4.  Imitation  Only  as  a  Beginning.  The  Studio 
Method  recognizes  the  value  of  imitation  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  when  the  imitation  is 
properly  directed  ;  but  we  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  to  the  fact  that  the  method  uses 
imitation  almost  entirely  only  as  a  beginning.  The 
student  is  taught  to  analyze  his  model  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  organization,  to  recog- 
nize the  method  by  which  it  is  constructed ;  but 
he  is  taught  to  do  this  not  merely  that  he  may  imi- 
tate. He  analyzes  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how, 
on  a  similar  subject,  he  too  may  write  a  theme 
according  to  the  general  plan  followed  by  an  ap- 
proved author.  As  soon  as  a  typical  form  of  theme 
is  understood,  the  student's  attention  is  directed 
to  his  daily  surroundings  for  material  suited  to 
that  particular  form.  Observe,  too,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  every  form  of  discourse  we  take  pains 
to  derive  certain  narrative,  descriptive,  expository, 
and  argumentative  types  from  those  used  in  every- 
day life. 

5.  Subjects  from  Daily  Life.  Thus,  while  we 
think  that  subjects  from  -  the  masterpieces  being 
read  in  the  class  may  well  furnish  subjects  for 
themes  at  first,  the  greater  part  of  the  subjects 
should  rather  be  taken  from  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  student  in  the  home,  on  the  street, 
and  in  the  schoolroom.  In  this  way  alone  the 
social  importance  and  reality  of  the  work  in  com- 
position can  be  brought  home  to  the  class.  But  the 
beginners  should  not  be  asked  to  find  both  form 
and  material  at  the  same  time.  The  Studio  Method, 
in  brief,  uses  imitation  only  as  a  primary  impulse 
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and  a  constant  corrective,  and  in  nowise  aims  to 
confine  the  student  to  the  treadmill  of  servile  imi- 
tation of  the  style  of  the  masters.  Its  purpose  is  to 
" release  his  powers"  by  revealing  to  him  through 
the  analysis  of  pieces  of  literature  the  natural  work- 
ings of  his  own  mind,  and  to  show  him  that  the 
great  makers  of  literature  wrote  about  the  things 
common  to  us  all,  which  we  too  may  feel  and  in  a 
measure  put  down  in  writing. 

6.  Preserving  Spontaneity.  The  first  situation 
to  be  written  will  of  course  be  formal  and  stilted, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  imitation  will  be  painfully 
apparent.  This  circumstance,  however,  should  not 
be  at  all  disturbing,  for  the  important  thing  at  first 
is  that  the  student  should  use  the  four  situation 
elements  and  follow  implicitly  the  directions  given 
him.  ''The  learning  of  every  art,"  says  Professor 
Gardiner,  "is  really  simplified  by  beginning  with 
certain  artificial  motions  ;  if  you  are  learning  either 
to  box  or  to  fence,  you  begin  with  stiff  and  simple 
movements  and  strokes  which  you  can  hardly  rec- 
ognize in  the  swift  and  flexible  precision  of  the 
accomplished  act.  Just  so  when  you  are  learning 
to  write,  you  will  get  on  much  faster  if  you  begin 
with  problems  in  which  your  material  and  your 
results  are  highly  simplified." 

If  in  the  study  of  a  model  the  emphasis  is  put  as 
it  is  in  this  book  upon  the  question  of  organization, 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  student  will  fall  a  victim 
to  a  writer's  phrases,  his  mere  surface  graces.  The 
judicious  study  of  a  model  will  ultimately  stimulate 
rather  than  hamper  originality. 

The  following  paragraph  written  by  a  first-year 
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pupil  and  suggested  by  material  in  the  Great 
Carbuncle  shows  that  there  is  sufficient  room  for 
individuality  even  in  the  reproduction  of  a  piece  of 
literature,  if  the  student  is  not  held  too  literally  to 
the  text,  but  is  allowed  to  use  material  merely  sug- 
gested to  his  imagination  as  he  reads  : 

' '  The  night  wind  fiercely  dashed  itself  against  the  overhanging 
cliffs  on  the  rocky  summit  of  one  of  the  Crystal  Hills.  It  swayed 
the  flames  of  a  camp-fire  near  which  sat  a  thin  gray-haired  man, 
known  as  the  Cynic,  on  whose  bitter  features  the  light  from  the 
fire  fell  with  a  weird  gleam.  The  darting  flame  lit  up  the  black 
night  here  and  there,  revealing  beside  the  dark  rock  a  hastily  con- 
structed bed  of  twigs  and  rushes  for  temporary  use.  As  the  Cynic 
attempted  to  pierce  the  pitchy  night  with  his  green  eyes,  he  saw 
struggling  against  the  stubborn  darkness  the  somber  figure  of  a 
young  man,  which  a  stray  beam  of  the  flickering  fire  had  brought 
out  of  the  gloom.  This  traveler,  scarcely  deigning  to  glance  at 
the  ignoble  visage  of  the  Cynic,  threw  himself  down  before  the 
welcome  fire." 

Stevenson  in  his  essay,  A  College  Magazine,  de- 
clares that  even  the  narrower  kind  of  imitation, 
which  consists  in  copying  the  style  of  individual 
authors,  is  not  detrimental  to  a  young  writer's  origi- 
nality : 

"  Through  all  my  boyhood  and  youth  I  was  known  and  pointed 
out  for  the  '  pattern  of  an  idler,'  and  yet  I  was  always  busy  on  my 
own  private  end,  which  was  to  learn  to  write.  Whenever  I  read 
a  book  or  a  passage  that  particularly  pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing 
was  said  or  an  effect  rendered  with  propriety,  in  which  there  was 
either  some  conspicuous  force  or  some  happy  distinction  in  the 
style,  I  must  sit  down  at  once  and  set  myself  to  ape  and  follow  it. 
I  was  unsuccessful  and  I  knew  it ;  and  tried  again,  and  was  again 
unsuccessful  and  always  unsuccessful ;  but  at  least  in  these  vain 
bouts  I  got  some  practice  in  rhythm,  in  harmony,  in  construction, 
and  in  the  coordination  of  parts. 

"  I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous  ape  to  Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to 
Wordsworth,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to 
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Montaigne,  to  Baudelaire,  and  to  Obermann.  This,  like  it  or  not, 
is  the  way  to  learn  to  write  ;  whether  I  have  profited  or  not,  that  is 
the  way.  It  is  so  Keats  learned,  and  there  never  was  a  finer 
temperament  for  literature  than  Keats'  ;  it  was  so,  if  we  could 
trace  it  out,  that  all  men  have  learned  ;  and  that  is  why  a  revival 
of  letters  is  always  accompanied  or  heralded  by  a  cast  back  to 
earlier  and  fresher  models. 

"Perhaps  I  hear  some  one  cry  out,  'But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
be  original.'  It  is  not,  nor  is  there  a  way  but  to  be  born  so.  Nor 
yet,  if  you  are  born  original,  is  there  anything  in  this  training 
that  shall  clip  the  wings  of  your  originality.  There  can  be  none 
more  original  than  Montaigne,  neither  could  any  be  more  unlike 
Cicero  ;  yet  no  craftsman  can  fail  to  see  how  much  the  one  must 
have  tried  in  his  time  to  imitate  the  other.  Burns  is  the  very 
type  of  a  prime  force  in  letters  ;  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
imitative.  Shakspere  himself,  the  imperial,  proceeds  directly 
fron  a  school.  It  is  only  from  a  school  that  we  can  expect  to 
have  good  writers.  And  it  is  the  greatest  point  of  these  imita- 
tions that  there  still  shines  beyond  the  student's  reach  his 
inimitable  model.  Let  him  try  as  he  pleases,  he  is  still  sure  of 
failure,  and  it  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true  saying  that  failure  is 
the  only  high  road  to  success. " 

To  encourage  spontaneity  it  is  necessary  to  have 
variety  in  the  exercises.  Oral  and  written  work 
should  be  used  concurrently,  and,  in  the  written 
work,  short  impromptu  exercises  should  be  given 
as  well  as  the  more  formal  long  ones.  The  text- 
book provides  a  great  number  of  exercises,  and 
more  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, in  which  each  chapter  in  the  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  is  supplemented  with  short  simple  drills, 
placing  special  emphasis  upon  style. 

7.  The  Mode  of  Approach.  The  various  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  units  may  be  developed  at 
first  inductively  without  the  use  of  the  text-book. 
The  student  may  be  asked  to  tell  impromptu  some- 
thing he  saw  happen  on  his  way  to  school  in  the 
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morning.  By  questions  regarding  the  place,  time, 
characters,  and  occasion,  he  may  be  led  to  compose 
a  situation  which  may  be  written  on  the  board  and 
analyzed  for  the  four  "  w's"  (§  3).  He  may  then  be 
questioned  in  regard  to  the  place  element  until  he 
is  able  to  write  a  paragraph  of  place-description 
(§  99).  Similar  questions  on  the  time  element  in 
his  situation  may  lead  to  the  writing  of  a  paragraph 
on  climate  or  season  (§  116). 

The  characters  mentioned  may  then  be  taken  up 
and  the  motives  of  personal  appearance,  character, 
and  mode  of  life  may  be  developed  (§§  102,  104,  and 
106),  also  retrospective  narrative  dealing  with  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  characters  and  leading  up  to  the 
time  of  the  situation  (Chapter  V.).  Forward-moving 
narrative  may  be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  situa- 
tion by  having  the  student  tell  what  happened  to  the 
character  or  characters  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
situation,  using  as  material  what  he  knows  or  imag- 
ines to  have  taken  place  regarding  them.  This  kind 
of  narrative  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  very  often  an 
unfolding  of  the  fourth  element  of  the  situation  — 
the  occasion. 

Forward-moving  narrative  and  the  occasion  will 
be  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  if  the  situation 
is  placed  at  a  crisis.  For  instance,  if  the  student 
should  tell  in  the  situation  of  seeing  a  man  struck 
by  a  trolley  car,  the  forward-moving  narrative 
would  deal  with  the  effects  of  the  accident,  the 
coming  of  the  ambulance,  the  announcement  to  the 
man's  family,  his  illness,  and  his  final  recovery.  In 
order  to  project  events  far  enough  into  the  past  to 
provide  for  forward-moving  narrative,  it  may  be 
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necessary  to  ask  the  student  to  tell  of  something 
he  saw  happen  some  time  ago. 

8.  The  Painstaking  Habit.  One  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  the  teacher  of  composition 
has  to  meet  in  the  student  is  the  habit  of  rapid  and 
careless  writing,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  the  written  examination  in  t 
studies  where  substance  is  everything  and  form 
almost  nothing.  The  first  lesson  to  be  impressed, 
therefore,  is  that  finished  expression  and  hurry  go 
but  ill  together.  We  should  help  the  student  to 
cultivate  "the  brooding  patience"  which  is  neces- 
sary to  all  serious  work  in  expression,  and  to  allow 
him  to  escape  for  a  short  time  our  American  passion 
for  mere  speed.  When  the  teacher  has  stimulated 
an  interest  in  a  given  piece  of  work,  has  given  the 
student  a  clear  conception  of  the  task  set  before 
him,  and  furnished  him  with  the  tools  as  far  as 
possible,  he  should  be  left  to  do  the  work  in  a  sane 
and  leisurely  fashion. 

The  lessons,  especially  at  first,  should  be  short, 
so  that  the  work  may  be  very  carefully  done,  and 
the  student  should  be  held,  and  held  rigidly,  to 
correctness  in  a  few  particulars  at  a  time.  It  is 
easy  to  overwhelm  him  with  a  sense  of  his  defi- 
ciencies if  every  mistake  is  emphasized  at  first. 
His  progress  must  of  necessity  be  slow,  and  too 
great  results  must  not  be  expected  from  him.  The 
memorizing  of  definitions  and  rules  is  no  mark  of 
progress  in  composition.  The  student's  power  to 
write  can  be  judged  only  by  a  reading  of  his  themes 
from  day  to  day ;  and  this  power  can  be  developed 
only  by  slow,  intelligent,  and  careful  work. 
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The  Correction  of  Manuscript 

9.  The  Student's  Manuscript.  Uniform  paper 
or  composition  books  of  a  uniform  size  should  be 
rised.  There  should  be  a  broad  margin  at  the  left 
side,  not  less  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  the  edges  of  the  writing  should  be  as  straight 
as  possible,  especially  at  the  left.  Neatness  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

The  first  line  in  a  paragraph  should  begin  about 
twice  as  far  from  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  paper 
as  the  other  lines,  so  that  the  reader  may  see 
clearly  when  a  new  division  of  the  theme  begins. 

Corrections  to  be  made  should  be  indicated  in 
the  margin  and  should  be  definite  enough  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  make  the  required  changes  intelli- 
gently. The  teacher  should  use  every  means  to 
render  the  revision  effective  by  having  the  pupil 
write  in  the  corrections  noted  or,  when  it  is  advis- 
able, by  requiring  him  to  re-write  the  entire  theme. 
Some  themes  can  be  corrected  only  by  re-writing. 

10.  Marks  Used  in  Correcting.  The  following 
list  of  abbreviations  covers  most  of  the  errors  likely 
to  be  found  in  students'  manuscripts : 

Amb.  Ambiguous  construction. 

Ant.  Reference  of  a  word  or  words,  faulty,  or  not  clear. 

Cap.  Use  a  capital  letter. 

CI.  Not  clear,  or  vague. 

Cst.  Wrong  construction. 

D.  Consult  dictionary. 

E.  Bad  English. 

Fig.  Mistake  in  figurative  language. 

Gr.  Error  in  grammar.    This  will  specify  many  mistakes 

included  in  "E." 

K.  Awkward  construction. 
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L.         Loose  or  rambling  sentence. 
1.  c.       Use  a  small  letter. 

p.  Bad  punctuation.  (See  Composition  and  Rhetoric \ 
Appendix  I.) 

Sent.     Fault  in  sentence — such  as  the  "comma  fault."  (See 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Chapter  II.) 
SI.  Slang. 
Sp.  Spelling. 
Tr.  Transpose. 
U.        Violation  of  unity. 
W.       Wrong  use  of  a  word. 
Wk.  Weak. 

Begin  a  new  paragraph. 
No  ^[    Do  not  begin  a  new  paragraph. 
(       )    Omit  words  enclosed. 

X  Errors  of  various  kinds  that  the  student  should  under- 
stand. As  the  work  goes  on,  this  mark  may  be  used 
more  and  more  for  all  errors. 


ii.    A  Numbering  Scheme.    The  following  list 
of  corrections  may  be  used  by  those  who  prefer 
indicating  errors  by  means  of  numbers : 
Avoid : 


I. 

Dialect. 

2. 

Fine  writing. 

3- 

Repeating  the  thought. 

4- 

Repeating  the  word. 

5- 

Slang. 

6. 

The  "comma  fault." 

7- 

Unnecessary  words. 

8. 

Untidiness. 

9- 

Poor  penmanship. 

IO. 

Monotony  in  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Begin : 

ii. 

A  new  paragraph. 

12. 

The  sentence  with  a  phrase  or  clause. 

Change  : 

13- 

The  case. 

14. 

The  number. 

15- 

The  person. 
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1 6. 

The  position. 

17- 

The  preposition. 

18. 

The  spelling. 

19. 

The  tense. 

20. 

The  voice. 

21. 

To  a  clause. 

22. 

To  a  participle. 

23. 

To  a  prepositional  phrase. 

24. 

To  parallel  construction. 

25- 

To  an  appositive. 

26. 

A  better  word. 

27- 

A  simpler  word. 

28. 

The  correct  word. 

29. 

The  antecedent,  or  word  upon  which  the 
depends  grammatically. 

expression 

30- 

The  meaning. 

3i. 

The  predicate. 

32. 

The  reference  of  "he,"  "the,'*  "him,"  "they. 
u  it,"  "  this." 

"  "  them," 

33- 

The  subject. 

hisert  . 

34- 

More  details. 

35- 

An  apostrophe. 

• 

36. 

Some  element  of  the  situation. 

37- 

A  comma. 

38. 

A  colon. 

39- 

A  semicolon. 

40. 

A  period. 

41. 

Quotation  marks. 

Omit : 

42. 

Irrelevant  details. 

43- 

The  "and." 

44- 

The  comma. 

45- 

The  quotation  marks. 

Use: 

46. 

A  sentence  expressing  a  fundamental  quality. 

47- 

A  transitional  word  or  phrase. 

48. 

A  transitional  paragraph. 

49- 

A  summarizing  sentence. 

50. 

Dialogue. 
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51.  "Shall." 

52.  "  Should." 
53-  "Will." 

54.  "  Would." 

55.  A  capital. 

56.  A  small  letter. 
Miscellaneous  Corrections  : 

57.  Follow  the  order  of  time. 

58.  Form  a  mental  picture. 

59.  Indent  one-half  inch  for  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph. 
Co.    Place  the  title  of  the  theme  on  the  first  line. 

61.  Leave  a  vacant  line  after  the  title. 

62.  Syllabicate. 

63.  Do  not  begin  a  paragraph. 

In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  "common  errors," 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  more  specific  a 
direction  is  the  better.  For  instance,  the  general 
direction,  "  Be  careful  about  your  spelling,"  will  be 
found  to  be  less  effective  than,  "  Be  sure  that  no 
word  ending  in  cd  or  ing  is  misspelled." 

12.  Economy  in  the  Correction  of  Themes. 
The  more  errors  there  are  in  a  manuscript,  the 
longer  the  time  needed  to  indicate  them,  and  in 
the  large  classes  which  many  English  teachers 
are  required  to  handle,  the  correction  of  th°mes 
becomes  an  intolerable  burden  unless  it  is  econom- 
ically managed.  The  only  way  to  escape  having 
many  errors  to  correct  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble their  being  made.  If  the  teacher  will  actually 
write  out  each  exercise  before  assigning  it,  certain 
errors  may  be  anticipated  to  which  students  are 
prone  in  that  particular  lesson,  and  a  drill  in  class 
upon  these  the  day  before  the  paragraph  or  theme 
is  written  will  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  errors. 
In  the  reproduction  of  a  poem,  for  instance,  the 
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number  of  mistakes  in  spelling  can  be  lessened  by 
putting  a  list  of  the  difficult  words  on  the  board, 
testing  the  class  upon  them  before  they  write,  and 
defining  for  them  those  that  are  unfamiliar.  Mis- 
takes in  punctuation  may  be  anticipated  in  the 
same  way.  For  example,  in  writing  a  situation 
students  will  often  use  the  possessive  case  and  omit 
the  proper  sign.  They  will  also  use  the  appositive 
and  fail  to  set  it  off  by  commas.  A  supplementary 
exercise  on  these  two  errors  should  therefore  come 
very  early  in  the  study  of  the  situation. 

Students  should  be  strenuously  urged  to  go  over 
their  papers  before  handing  them  in,  to  see  that 
mistakes  to  which  their  attention  has  been  called 
do  not  occur.  Time  may  be  well  spent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recitation  in  having  each  student 
scan  his  own  work.  If  the  preliminary  teaching  is 
well  done  and  attention  is  concentrated  on  one  or 
two  errors  at  a  time,  the  labor  of  correcting  ought 
to  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  teacher  should  study  each  set  of  themes  she 
receives  in  order  to  determine  what  particular  error 
should  be  next  attacked.  In  general,  it  is  wise  to 
take  each  time  one  that  is  common  to  the  largest 
number  of  papers.  This  plan  of  anticipating  mis- 
takes is  not  so  wearing  as  mechanical  correction, 
so  that  this  method  enables  one  to  economize  not 
only  in  time,  but  also  in  nervous  force. 

13.  Correcting  "Common  Errors."  Finally,  let 
the  teacher  bear  in  mind  that  even  in  the  earliest 
stages  composition  is  not  merely  drilling  students 
in  writing  correct  English.  To  look  upon  the 
reading  of  themes  as  merely  the  correction  of  bad 
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English  is  to  take  the  least  inspiring  view  of  a 
subject  which  makes  very  great  demands  on  the 
time  and  energies  of  both  teacher  and  student,  if 
it  is  to  be  properly  taught  and  properly  learned. 
Composition  certainly  has  for  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant ends  the  use  of  correct  English,  but  its 
scope  is  wider  and  deeper.  It  aims  to  develop  the 
power  of  expression  by  practice  in  solving  various 
problems  in  composition.  Hence  the  motive  of 
every  exercise  should  be  not  the  writing  of  a  piece 
of  English,  but  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  com- 
position, the  solving  of  a  certain  problem.  This  is 
seen  in  the  text-book,  in  which  a  definite  problem  is 
the  basis  of  every  exercise.  In  this  way  it  can  be 
kept  before  the  student's  mind  that  he  is  writing 
to  tell  a  story,  to  describe  an  object  or  person,  to 
explain  a  term  or  some  other  definite  thing,  to 
compose  his  thought  into  some  united,  continuous 
whole ;  and  that  he  is  not  writing  a  certain  number 
of  pages  of  English  to  be  corrected. 

If  this  conception  of  the  subject  be  kept  before 
the  teacher  and  the  student,  the  matter  of  correct 
English  loses  none  of  its  importance  and  assumes 
its  proper  place  in  the  work  of  composition.  Then 
the  student  will  see  that  correct  English  is  to  be 
demanded,  because  it  is  only  through  correct  Eng- 
lish that  he  can  properly  express  himself.  See,  for 
example,  Chapter  II.  of  the  Composition  and  Rhetorie, 
where  the  errors  in  sentence  structure  are  studied 
wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  expression.1  In 

1  For  excellent  remarks  on  Composition  in  the  High  School, 
see  Chubb :  The  Teaching  of  English,  Chapter  XVII.  (See 
Bibliography,  No.  2.) 
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this  chapter  and  the  exercises  throughout  trie  book, 
it  will  be  vSeen  that  the  authors  do  not  hold  the 
extreme  view  that  nothing  should  be  said  about 
correct  English  in  Composition  work.  The  book 
gives  every  opportunity  for  exercises  in  English. 
See,  for  example,  pages  41,  47,  60,  87.  But  while 
in  these  and  other  places  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
correct  English,  a  wider  knowledge  of  grammar, 
a  greater  range  of  vocabulary,  and  so  on,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  student  is  writing  a  theme  and 
that  the  exercises  are  given  to  aid  him  to  a  more 
perfect  working  out  of  his  plan.  The  supplement- 
ary work  contained  in  Part  II.  of  this  volume  is 
especially  designed  to  furnish  drill  in  the  correc- 
tion of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors. 


Part  II. 


SUGGESTIONS   AND    EXERCISES   TO  AC- 
COMPANY EACH  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
TEXT-BOOK 

CHAPTER  /.' 

14.  The  Situation  in  the  Novel.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  class  that  in  the  novel  the  situa- 
tion sometimes  occupies  not  a  paragraph,  but  one  or 
more  chapters.  Each  of  the  four  elements  may  there 
be  expanded  into  several  paragraphs.  The  first 
chapter  of  Ivan  hoc  may  be  read  to  illustrate  this. 

15.  Points  to  be  Emphasized.  The  first  papers 
received  should  be  criticised  for  failure  to  use  the 
situation  elements,  and  for  lack  of  variety  or  con- 
creteness.  In  dealing  with  technical  errors,  much 
more  will  be  gained,  as  has  been  said  before,  by 
attacking  a  few  of  them  at  a  time,  and  holding  the 
student  strictly  to  account  in  these  particulars. 

The  exercises  in  the  following  section  will  be 
helpful  in  securing  variety  of  expression  and  con- 
creteness,  and  in  stimulating  originality. 

16.  The  Charm  of  Indirectness.  Students  can- 
not be  made  to  feel  too  early  the  grace,  force,  and 
definiteness  given  to  style  by  indirect  and  sug- 
gestive ways  of  putting  things.    The  following 

'It  will  be  noted  that  in  Part  II.  the  chapters  correspond  with 
the  chapters  in  the  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

(23) 
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sentence,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  it  is  spring, 
without  mentioning  the  word :  "  Sister  Veronica 
pushed  the  beans  down  into  the  moist  earth,  each 
one  in  a  hole  by  itself." 

Exercises 

/.  Point  out  in  the  following,  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  indirect  mode  of  expression  and  show  the 
loss  in  effectiveness  by  changing  to  the  direct : 

1.  In  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  Randolph,  the  nephew  of 
the  Scotch  king,  Robert  Bruce,  allowed  a  body  of  English  cav- 
alry to  pass  where  he  had  been  stationed  to  keep  them  back. 
The  king  pointed  them  out  to  Randolph,  remarking,  "See, 
Randolph,  there  is  a  rose  fallen  from  your  chaplet." 

2.  A  little  girl  who  was  offering  flowers  for  sale  on  the  street 
was  asked  by  a  purchaser  what  they  were  worth.  Her  reply  was, 
' '  Judge  for  yourself,  lady  ;  it  is  three  days  since  I  have  tasted 
bread." 

• 

II.  Write  situations  expressing  the  time  element 
in  each  by  mentioning  one  of  the  following  things 
that  we  associate  with  winter:  Skating,  shoveling 
snow,  icicles,  clapping  the  hands  to  keep  them 
warm,  frozen  breath,  leafless  trees,  snowbirds,  fur 
coats,  the  coal  bin,  storm  windows. 

III.  Write  situations,  suggesting  the  place  ele- 
ment in  each  by  mentioning  one  of  the  following 
things  connected  with  special  localities:  Sedge- 
grass,  edelweiss,  bureau,  sideboard,  parquet,  pulpit, 
drawbridge,  apse,  jinrikisha,  jaunting-car,  anvil. 

IV.  Write  situations,  indicating  in  each  the 
identity  of  a  character  by  mentioning  one  of  the 
following  objects  connected  with  occupations :  Awl, 
typewriter,  organ,  palette,  ledger,  report-cards, 
lance,  pick,  trowel. 
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17.  Grammar  Review.  The  Phrase,  Clause,  and 
Statement.  Upon  the  student's  entrance  into  high 
school  he  should  not  be  confronted  with  the  fact, 
baldly  stated,  that  he  needs  to  review  English  gram- 
mar. He  should  have,  before  everything  else,  the 
sense  of  a  fresh  beginning  in  his  English  work.  It 
is  true  that  he  very  often  does  need  to  review 
grammar,  but  the  review  should  be  conducted  indi- 
rectly and  with  some  tact,  by  connecting  the  old 
grammatical  with  the  new  rhetorical  principles. 
The  following  exercises  suggest  one  way  in  which  a 
grammar  review  may  be  united  with  the  study  of  the 
general  laws  of  variety  and  literary  effectiveness. 

Exercises 

/.  Write  situations  expressing  time  (1)  in  a 
phrase,  (2)  in  a  clause,  (3)  in  a  statement. 

II.  Write  situations  expressing  place  (1)  in  a 
phrase,  (2)  in  a  clause,  (3)  in  a  statement. 

777.  Write  situations  expressing  the  occasion 
(1)  in  a  phrase,  (2)  in  a  clause,  (3)  in  a  statement. 

18.  Sentence  Types.  The  study  of  the  different 
sentence-forms  at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter  in 
the  Composition  and  Rhetoric  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  following  exercises  on  declarative,  interroga- 
tive, imperative,  and  exclamatory  sentences.  These 
sentences  should  no  longer  be  looked  upon  purely 
from  the  grammatical  and  mechanical  point  of  view, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  question,  the 
command,  and  the  exclamation  are  sometimes  used 
rhetorically  for  thoughts  that  might  be  expressed 
by  a  declarative  sentence.  A  glance  at  a  page  of 
spirited  dialogue  will  show  that  the  declarative  sen- 
tence has  a  smaller  part  to  play  there-  >fhan  the 
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other  kinds  of  sentences,  because  in  talking  with  one 
another  we  need  to  entreat,  question,  or  exclaim, 
as  well  as  to  make  statements.  In  dialogue  we  do 
not  use  these  types  of  sentences  merely  to  intensify 
the  literary  effect  as  we  do  in  oratory  or  in  the 
chatty,  familiar  style  of  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  and 
Thackeray's  Roundabout  Papers,  in  which  the  writer 
addresses  himself  to  the  reader  directly,  asks  him 
questions,  pleads  with  him,  and  exclaims  whenever 
he  is  moved,  as  he  would  in  conversation.  Wher- 
ever vStrong  emotion  is  kindled  there  is  generally  a 
great  variety  in  the  use  of  sentence  types. 

Exercise 

In  the  following  passages  change  the  exclama- 
tory, interrogative,  and  imperative  sentences  to  the 
declarative  form  and  note  the  effect.  Point  out 
those  in  which  the  tone  is  exalted  and  those  in 
which  it  is  conversational : 

1.  Who  loves  not  knowledge  ?    Who  shall  rail 

Against  her  beauty  ?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  !    Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  CXIV. 

2.  Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me  ?  Are  they  my  love  and 
my  brother?  Speak  to  me,  O  my  friends  !  To  Colma  they  give 
no  reply.  Speak  to  me  ;  I  am  alone  !  My  soul  is  tormented  with 
fears  !  Ah,  they  are  dead  !  Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight. 
O  my  brother,  my  brother,  why  hast  thou  slain  my  Salgar? 
why,  O  Salgar,  hast  thou  slain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye  both 
to  me  !  What  shall  I  say  in  your  praise  ?  Thou  wert  fair  on  the 
hill  among  thousands  !  he  was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  ; 
hear  my  voice  ;  hear  me,  sons  of  my  love.  They  are  silent,  silent 
forever  !  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  clay  !  O,  from  the  rock  on 
the  hill  ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy  steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the 
dead  !    Speak,  I  will  not  be  afraid  !  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  rest  ? 
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in  what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed  ?  No  feeble  voice 
is  on  the  gale  ;  no  answer  half-drowned  in  the  storm  ! 

—  James  Macpherson,  Songs  of  Sehna. 

3.  That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  ! 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last  ! 

—  Robert  Burns,  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

4.  Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Traitor  !  coward  !  turn  and  flee. 

—  Robert  Burns,  Bannockburn. 

5.  O  Rome  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul  ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye, 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day. 

—  Lord  Byron,  Childe  Harold. 

6.  In  this  past  year's  diary  is  there  any  precious  day  noted  on 
which  you  have  made  a  new  friend  ?  This  is  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune bestowed  but  grudgingly  on  the  old.  After  a  certain  age  a  new 
friend  is  a  wonder,  like  Sarah's  child.  Aged  persons  are  seldom 
capable  of  bearing  friendships.  Do  you  remember  how  warmly 
you  loved  Jack  and  Tom  when  you  were  at  school  ;  what  a  passion- 
ate regard  you  had  for  Ned  when  you  were  at  college,  and  the 
immense  letters  you  wrote  to  each  other  ?  How  often  do  you  write, 
now  that  postage  costs  nothing  ?  There  is  the  age  of  blossoms  and 
sweet  budding  green:  the  age  of  generous  summer  ;  the  autumn 
when  the  leaves  drop  ;  and  then  winter,  shivering  and  bare.  Quick, 
children,  and  sit  at  my  feet  :  for  they  are  cold,  very  cold  :  and  it 
seems  as  if  neither  wine  nor  worsted  will  warm  'em. 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers. 
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7.  Behold  him  [a  pig  being  roasted],  while  he  is  doing — it 
seemeth  rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that 
he  is  so  passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string  ! — 
Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that 
tender  age,  he  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  —  radiant  jellies  —  shoot- 
ing stars  — . 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth  ! 
Would'st  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness 
and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swine-hood  ? 
Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate, 
disagreeable  animal.  _  Charles  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia. 


CHAPTER  II 


19.  Grammar  Review  {Continued).  The  exer- 
cises in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  and  the  following  sections  upon  subordi- 
nating statements  and  producing  emphasis  in  the 
sentence,  continue  from  the  constructive  and  rhe- 
torical standpoint  the  review  of  grammatical  princi- 
ples. The  sentence  sense  which  these  exercises  aim 
to  cultivate  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  composi- 
tion of  first-year  pupils.  If  any  skill  in  variety  of 
sentence  structure  is  to  be  attained  by  them,  they 
must  first  of  all  know  when  one  sentence  ends  and 
another  begins.  Much  time  can  well  be  spent  on 
this  matter  in  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

20.  Reducing  the  Amount  of  Predication.  After 
independent  statements  have  been  reduced  to 
clauses,  we  often  have  remaining  in  our  sentences 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  predication.  In  order 
to  rid  our  style  of  the  cumbrous  effect  of  many 
clauses,  we  need  special  practice  in  substituting 
phrases  for  equivalent  statements.  The  following 
sentences  afford  opportunity  for  such  drill. 

Exercise 

Substitute  a  prepositional  or  a  participial  phrase 
for  one  of  the  predicates  or  statements  in  each  of 
the  sentences  below : 

1.  The  General  rode  up  and  rallied  his  men. 

2.  They  reached  the  frontier  and  could  see  the  enemy 
approaching  over  the  plain. 

(29) 
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3.  He  did  not  venture  to  open  the  letter,  but  delivered  it  to 
his  employer. 

4.  He  gave  a  loud  shout  and  attraeted  the  attention  of  a 
passer-by. 

5.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  stranger  and  asked  him  to 
return  to  the  camp. 

6.  Fitz  James  stayed  but  one  day  at  the  house  of  Douglas 
and  then  departed. 

7.  He  went  home  and  on  the  way  picked  up  a  purse. 

8.  The  man  was  imprisoned  and  soon  died  in  his  cell. 

9.  He  took  the  traveler  to  his  house  and  told  him  of  his 
adventures. 

10.  He  was  a  generous  man  and  therefore  had  many  friends. 

11.  She  learned  that  her  father  had  been  injured  and  so  has- 
tened to  his  relief. 

12.  They  entered  the  assembly  hall  and  asked  to  see  the 
presiding  officer. 

13.  I  was  brave  in  battle  and  in  this  way  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  my  commander. 

14.  His  health  failed  him  and  he  was  forced  to  go  abroad. 

21.  Emphasis  in  the  Sentence.  When  students 
are  given  a  number  of  independent  statements  and 
asked  to  unite  them  into  a  sentence,  they  must  decide 
first  of  all  which  of  the  statements  is  to  be  made  the 
principal  one,  and  which  are  to  be  thrown  into  the 
phrase  or  clause  form.  This  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sentence  emphasis,  which  is  a  matter  relat- 
ing not  only  to  the  position  of  important  words  — 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  sentence — but  to 
their  occurrence  in  the  principal  statement  of  the 
sentence. 

Exercises 

/.  In  the  following  groups  of  statements  com- 
bine into  one  sentence  those  in  parentheses  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  sentence  or  statement  which  is  itali- 
cized : 


Suggestions 


and  Exercises 


1.  (At  last  Warren  pinioned  the  Tory's  arms  still  higher. 
After  a  short  walk  through  the  woods  they  reached  the  cottage. 
There  sat  the  widow  with  her  two  children.)  (  The  Tory  confessed 
that  he  had  murdered  her  husband  and  begged  his  life  at  her 
hands.    He  thought  that  his  pitiful  moans  would  soften  her  heart.) 

2.  (The  army  was  ready  to  move.  The  tents  were  torn 
down.)  (The  Hidalgos  were  about  to  tear  down  the  Emperor's 
tent,  but  he  forbade  it.  He  told  them  to  let  the  tent  stand  there 
alone  with  the  swallows  in  it  until  they  were  able  to  fly.) 

3.  (Tritemius  lived  in  Herbipolis.  One  day  Tritemius  knelt 
down  before  the  altar  to  pray,  but  he  was  disturbed  by  a  cry  as 
if  some  one  called  for  help.)  (He  looked  through  the  casement 
and  saw  below  a  wretched  woman.  He  inquired  of  her  what  her 
troubles  were.) 

4.  (He  rose  from  his  knees.  Then  he  went  to  the  window  and 
there  beneath  him  he  saw  a  woman.)  (Tritemius  presented  her 
with  alms.  She  disappeared  down  the  street  and  Tritemius  awoke 
and  found  the  church  lighted  up.  He  also  discovered  that  the 
silver  candlesticks  were  exchanged for  gold  ones.) 

5.  (One  day  an  abbot,  called  Tritemius,  was  praying  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar.  It  was  in  the  city  of  Herbipolis.  Tritemius 
liked  to  be  alone  with  God.) 

6.  (A  tap  was  heard  on  the  door.  Opening  the  door  the 
woman  beheld  her  husband.  She  offered  that  night  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  in  her  small  cottage.) 

7.  (The  soldier  led  him  through  the  woods  till  they  came  to 
a  neat  little  cottage.    There  they  entered.) 

8.  (One  day  I  hired  such  a  coachman.  Paying  him,  /  sat 
down  in  the  sleigh.)  (While  we  were  riding  on  /  had  time  to 
obser7/e  him.  He  appeared  to  me  very  young.  He  had  black  hair 
and  red  cheeks. ) 

9.  ("Father,"  she  said,  "I  see  a  light.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  ?  "  )  (But  lie  answered  not.  He  was  a  frozen  corpse. 
His  glassy  eyes  were  turned  to  heaven.)  (The  sailors,  also  frozen 
stiff,  were  swept  from  the  deck.     The  vessel  sank.) 

10.  (I  was  brought  to  a  winding  stair  of  gray  rock.  Here  / 
put  on  a  rubber  coat.)  (Led  by  the  guide  I  entered  the  cave.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  rush  of  the  winds.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  rain- 
bow above  the  falls. ) 


77.    Improve  the  emphasis  in  the  following  by 
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changing  the  order  so  as  to  bring  out  the  contrasts 
more  clearly : 

i  .  If  you  are  about  to  perish  take  us  with  you  to  death  ;  but 
guard  us  and  your  home  if  you  have  still  hope  of  being  able  to 
defend  yourself. 

2.  Omnipotent  Jupiter,  if  you  are  moved  by  the  prayers  of 
any  one,  look  with  pity  upon  us.  Grant  us  aid,  if  we  deserve 
anything  on  account  of  our  piety. 

3.  If  you  carry  the  statue  into  the  city  you  will  be  blessed, 
but  bad  luck  will  attend  you  if  you  neglect  this  sacred  image. 

22.  Unity  in  the  Sentence.  When  students  begin 
subordinating  statements,  they  often  write  sen- 
tences too  poorly  constructed  or  too  long  to  be 
grasped  as  a  whole  ;  or  they  bring  together  within 
a  sentence  thoughts  that  have  no  connection  with 
one  another.  This  tendency  sometimes  makes  the 
teacher  feel  that  it  were  better  for  the  student  to 
be  writing  the  series  of  independent  simple  sen- 
tences in  which  there  are  no  incongruities  of 
thought.  All  progress  in  composition,  however, 
introduces  new  perplexities.  This  matter  of  sen- 
tence unity  must  come  up  sometime  and  be  settled, 
and  there  is  no  better  place  for  it  than  here. 

Exercise 

Recast  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  give 
them  the  unity  they  lack  : 

1.  Having  a  good  steed,  he  got  ahead  of  the  others  and  his 
steed  dropped  dead. 

2.  Being  a  man  who  was  fond  of  hunting  deer,  he  wrote  a 
book  on  gardening. 

3.  She  inherited  her  literary  tastes  from  her  mother  and  did 
much  as  she  pleased  in  school. 

4.  It  is  many  years  since  he  died,  and  he  built  the  factory 
which  you  see  on  your  right. 
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5.  Without  a  word  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  stranger, 
a  man  about  six  feet  tall. 

6.  The  dress  of  Ellen  showed  that  she  was  a  chieftain's 
daughter  and  she  was  waiting  for  her  father  while  in  the  boat. 

7.  It  was  growing  dark  and  Guido  still  stood  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  with  his  plaster  casts  of 
Diana,  Saint  Joseph,  Minerva,  Mars,  Morning,  Night,  and  many 
others,  while  beside  him  was  a  man  with  hideous  monkeys  that 
danced  from  a  string,  and  the  ladies  passing  by  bought  more 
monkeys. 

8.  He  was  very  gentle  and  lost  his  brother  while  yet  a  child. 

9.  When  he  was  young  he  loved  nature,  and  later  he  held 
many  public  positions. 

10.  He  never  cared  for  Greek,  and  was  a  good  scholar  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

11.  Having  his  sleeves  rolled  up  above  his  elbows,  the  man 
who  is  bending  down  has  sunburnt  arms  and  they  seem  to  have 
the  power  in  them  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 

12.  "  My  brother  cried  for  quarter  and  clung  to  your  knees," 
said  the  Continental,  who  was  exhausted  from  the  heat. 

13.  How  long  it  seemed  since  his  departure,  and  she  was  sure 
he  was  dead. 

14.  He  had  an  illness  when  a  child,  which  made  him  lame,  yet 
his  works  are  great. 

15.  She  was  much  interested  in  charities  and  went  out  driv- 
ing every  day. 

16.  He  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  he  spent  every  eve- 
ning in  the  village  store. 

23.    Variety  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Sentence. 

The  habit,  common  among  young  students,  of 

beginning  almost  every  sentence  with  the  subject. 

followed  closely  by  the  verb,  throws  an  unpleasant 

emphasis  upon  the  first  part  of  the  sentence.  By 

requiring  the  class  to  begin  at  least  two-thirds  of 

their  sentences  with  phrases  and  clauses  many  of 

the  "ands"  will  be  cut  out,  the  principle  of  sentence 

unity  will  be  less  frequently  violated,  and  there  will 

be  more  variety  in  rhythm  and  sentence  structure. 
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Exercise 

Recast  the  following  so  as  to  begin  each  sentence 
with  a  phrase  or  clause.  Unite  two  or  more  sen- 
tences where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so : 

1.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but  his  wife  was  descended  from  the 
nobility.  His  form  was  stooped  and  he  was  not  very  intelligent. 
He  and  his  wife  were  proud  of  her  descent.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  be  of  high  rank.  He  had  a  violin  and  played  on  it.  He  liked 
company,  though  when  he  was  at  work  he  was  very  unsociable. 
He  attended  to  his  work. 

2.  His  sister  was  fond  of  story  books  and  things  that  were 
childish.  She  liked  to  talk  and  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  or 
criticised.  She  would  talk  an  hour  without  stopping  to  catch  her 
breath.  She  did  not  enjoy  the  old  books  I'll  at  her  brother  brought 
home,  but  she  liked  up-to-date  ones  that  he  did  not  appreciate. 
She  often  went  out  riding  and  visited  with  her  friends.  She 
loved  to  debate  with  her  brother,  no  matter  whether  she  was  right 
or  wrong.  She  was  very  kind  to  her  brother.  She  was  his  house- 
keeper when  he  was  an  old  man.    She  was  older  than  he. 

3.  Fitz  James  was  a  strong  Lowlander.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man.  He  had  the  will  to  do.  He  had  a  high-born  heart  and 
martial  pride.  His  limbs  were  strong  and  never  failed  him.  His 
speech  was  that  of  gentle  courtesy.  His  only  weapon  was  his 
sword.  He  wore  a  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green.  Fitz  James  was 
a  courageous  man.  He  was  gentle  in  his  manner  as  well  as  kind 
at  heart. 

24.  Other  Incongruities  in  the  Sentence.  Some 
of  the  errors  to  be  corrected  in  the  following  exer- 
cise are  due  to  a  sudden  change  of  construction  in 
the  sentence  or  to  logical  absurdities  or  incoher- 
ences that  cannot  be  classified. 

Exercise 

In  the  sentences  given  below  point  out  the  errors 
in  form  or  in  thought: 

1.  As  you  look  from  the  mountains  you  see  a  blue  sky,  green 
grass  and  greenish  water  make  the  scene  picturesque. 

2.  The  wild  flowers  here  and  there,  the  forest  trees  and  the 
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setting  sun  sent  its  long  shadows  over  certain  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain made  the  place  appear  natural. 

3.  She  was  very  attractive,  having  brown  cheeks  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  making  her  look  pretty. 

4.  The  mountains  and  the  rocks  were  tinted  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  but  not  penetrating  into  the  ravines  but  making  Loch 
Katrine  seem  like  a  golden  sheet. 

5.  The  pale  face  looked  at  me  with  a  downcast  appearance 
but  said  nothing. 

6.  The  few  blocks  that  we  walked  together  made  me  sad. 

7.  The  song  deals  with  Richard,  the  brother  of  Alice,  when 
he  was  killed. 

8.  His  eyes  seemed  to  burn  but  said  nothing. 

9.  Many  years  after  his  arrival  at  Rugby,  and  having  grad- 
uated, he  was  kneeling  by  the  grave  of  the  head  of  the  school. 

10.  They  were  surprised  to  see  the  man  walk  into  the  house, 
he  was  not  dead. 

11.  His  clothes  were  dark  for  the  heat  of  summer. 

12.  He  later  went  into  a  firm,  he  himself  editor  and  journalist. 

13.  When  Scott  wrote  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  he  was  made 
famous  by  its  selling. 

14.  When  he  heard  that  Goethe  was  dead  he  instantly  returned 
to  Scotland  and  died  surrounded  by  his  friends. 

25.  Review  of  Punctuation.  A  review  of  punc- 
tuation is  also  a  review  of  grammar,  for  in  order  to 
apply  the  rules  of  punctuation  we  must  understand 
the  technical  grammatical  expressions  contained  in 
them.  The  exercises  on  pages  33  and  34  of  the 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  enable  us  to  review  both  of 
these  subjects.  The  rules  for  the  comma  and  semi- 
colon required  to  punctuate  each  of  the  selections 
should  be  selected  by  the  teacher,  and  those  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Composition  and  Rhetoric  supple- 
mented where  there  is  need.  For  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  the  comma  should  be  given  the 
student  before  he  is  asked  to  punctuate  the  first 
quotation  on  page  33  {Composition  and  Rhetoric). 
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The  comma  is  used : 

1.  To  set  off  adverb  phrases  when  they  open  a 
sentence  or  are  not  closely  connected  with  the  con- 
text. 

2.  To  separate  a  series  of  adverb  phrases 
depending  on  the  same  word. 

3.  To  separate  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in 
the  same  construction  unless  the  connecting  con- 
junctions are  expressed. 

4.  To  set  off  the  appositive. 

5.  To  separate  phrases  thrown  in  somewhat 
parenthetically. 


CHAPTER  III 


26.    Notes  on  the  Analysis  of  Situation-Type  I. 

In  the  notes  on  the  situation  on  page  46  of  the  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric  the  student  is  asked  to  state  in 
the  situations  he  writes  on  this  model,  the  relation 
of  B  to  A.  It  may  be  better  to  ask  him  to  give, 
instead,  the  identity  of  B  as  well  as  of  A,  as  this  will 
often  involve  the  relation  of  B  to  A.  If  the  identity 
of  A  is  given  by  means  of  an  appositive,  that  of  B 
should  be  expressed  by  a  different  grammatical 
element. 

Students  may  object  at  first  to  the  mental  effort 
required  to  see  clearly  and  indicate  in  their  writing 
all  the  elements  that  Type  I.  contains.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  habit  of  accurate  seeing  with  the 
mind's  eye  is  fundamental  in  narration  and  descrip- 
tion, which  depend  so  much  upon  the  skillful  use  of 
the  concrete. 

Burroughs  has  a  word  on  this  subject  which 
applies  to  the  mental  as  well  as  to  the  physical  eye : 
"We  open  another  eye  whenever  we  see  beyond 
the  first  general  features  or  outlines  of  things  — 
whenever  we  grasp  the  special  details  and  charac- 
teristic markings  that  this  mask  covers.  The  eye 
must  have  purpose  and  aim.  No  one  has  ever  yet 
found  the  walking  fern  who  did  not  have  the  walk- 
ing fern  in  his  mind.  A  person  whose  eye  is  full 
of  Indian  relics  picks  them  up  in  every  field  he 
walks  through.    Not  by  a  first  casual  glance,  but  by 

(37) 
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a  steady,  deliberate  aim  of  the  eye,  are  the  rare  and 
characteristic  things  discovered." 

In  using  Type  I.  students  sometimes  treat  as 
character  B,  some  one  who  is  not  in  the  place  given 
in  the  situation  at  the  time  mentioned.  They  may 
be  told  that  the  characters  must  be  within  hearing 
or  seeing  distance  of  each  other. 

Another  error  to  be  guarded  against  in  using 
Type  I.  is  the  tendency  to  make  the  situation  for- 
ward-moving narrative.  We  may  tell  the  class  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  the  same  as  that 
between  a  single  photograph  and  moving  pictures. 
The  characters  in  the  situation  are  seen  only  for  an 
instant,  and  cannot  therefore  be  in  more  than  one 
place.  They  may  be  represented  as  in  action,  but 
not  as  engaged  in  a  series  of  different  actions  in 
different  places. 

27.  Verbs  of  Attitude.  In  writing  the  situation, 
we  soon  feel  the  need  of  other  verbs  or  expressions 
for  attitude  besides  "  was  standing  "  or  "  was  sitting." 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  vocabulary  building  and 
for  emphasizing  the  need  of  verbs  of  action.  Stu- 
dents may  be  required  to  add  from  their  reading  to 
the  following  list : 

knelt  was  busy  at  or  in 

leaned  entered  through  or  from 
found  himself  (in  a  particular      turned  down  or  into 

place)  issued  from 

crept  alighted 

mounted  or  was  mounted  flung  himself 

clung  slid 

was  driving  near  or  along  sprawled 

was  carried  ventured  into 

was  posted  at  or  near  stepped  into  or  out  of 

galloped  up  to  strode 
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looked  in  at 

searched 

flitted 

rustled 

bustled 

strolled 

dozed  in 

stared  from 

wandered 

started  up  from 

looked  up  from 


rose  up  from 
lay- 


was  lounging 

reclined 

crouched 

bowed  from 

strutted 

crawled 

pushed  his  way  through 

swept  in  or  past 

loitered  near 

leaped 

shuffled 

was  running  or  ran 
looked  out  from 


Pictures  may  be  brought  to  class  and  the  exact 
word  which  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  figures 
represented  in  them  may  be  called  for. 

28.  The  Punctuation  of  the  Appositive  and  the 
Possessive.  The  need  of  rules  for  punctuating 
the  appositive  and  the  possessive  will  first  appear 
in  dealing  with  the  situation. 


Supply  the  possessive  sign  (the  apostrophe  in 
the  plural  and  the  apostrophe  and  "s"  in  the  singu- 
lar) and  punctuate  the  appositive  in  the  following: 

1.  George  the  minister  son  found  himself  waiting  outside  the 
church. 

2.  Charles  White  the  nephew  of  the  president  of  the  C.  D. 
and  E.  Railroad  sat  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  waiting  for  his 
brother  carriage. 

3.  Roger  entered  the  shop  and  nodded  pleasantly  to  Ashton 
the  grocer  clerk. 

4.  In  Oakvvood  his  father-in-law  country  seat  he  had  passed 
a  pleasant  summer. 

5.  The  favorite  amusement  of  Sport  our  neighbor  dog  is  chas- 
ing squirrels. 

6.  He  asked  me  which  book  I  preferred  Dickens  David  Cop- 
perfield  or  Thackeray  Henry  Esmond. 
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7.  In  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  Czar  of  Russia  many 
subjects  were  put  to  death  daily  at  the  sovereign  command. 

8.  All  his  money  two  years  savings  had  been  lost  in  his  luck- 
less venture. 

9.  Shakspere  and  Wordsworth  sonnets  differ  widely. 

10.  Neither  John  nor  Henry  amendment  to  the  motion  was 
accepted. 

11.  The  quotation  "  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures 
new"  is  from  Milton  Lycidas. 

12.  A  sale  of  ladies  and  men  shoes  will  take  place  at  C.  U. 
Page  on  Thursday  March  the  twenty-second. 

13.  Garfield  and  Arthur  administration  was  not  so  eventful 
as  Lincoln  and  Cleveland. 

14.  We  turn  ....  to  commemorate  ....  the 
genius  and  virtues  of  John  Milton  the  poet  the  statesman  the 
philosopher  the  glory  of  English  literature  the  champion  and 
martyr  of  English  liberty.         —Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

15.  The  trustees  are  at  their  wits  end  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  —Con an  Doyle. 

16.  A  poor  widow  ....  gained  admission  for  her 
younger  child  a  boy  of  seven  years  and  nine  months  old  into 
Colston  School  a  charitable  foundation  similar  in  some  respects  to 
Christ  Hospital  in  London.  —David  Masson. 

17.  An  old  grandmother,  however  whether  the  widow  own 
mother  or  her  husband  was  still  alive.  —David  Masson. 

18.  The  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  one  own  the  tall 
trees  of  Christ  the  groves  of  Magdalen  !  _  Charles  Lamb. 

19.  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country, 

Thy  God,  and  truth.  —William  Shakspere. 

20.  A  quickening  life  from  the  earth  heart  has  burst. 

—  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

21.  Maid  of  my  Love  sweet  Genevieve  ! 
In  Beauty  light  you  glide  along  : 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve, 

And  sweet  your  Voice,  as  Seraph  song. 

—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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22.  And  there  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 

This  ten  days  space.  —William  Shakspere. 

23.  These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities  ;  or  Pan  himself 

The  simple  shepherd  awe-inspiring  god  ! 

—  William  Wordsworth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


29.  Tense  in  Principal  and  Dependent  State- 
ments. In  principal  statements  the  most  common 
errors  in  tense  are  :  trie  use  of  the  past  and  the  vivid 
present  in  the  same  sentence ;  the  use  of  the  past 
instead  of  the  present  perfect,  or  the  progressive 
past ;  the  use  of  the  past  instead  of  the  present  to 
express  a  general  truth  or  present  fact. 

The  errors  in  dependent  statements  are  gen- 
erally due  to  failure  to  obey  the  law  of  sequence 
of  tense  which  requires  that  the  tense  of  a  verb 
in  a  clause  shall  vary  to  express  time  prior  to,  sim- 
ultaneous with,  or  subsequent  to,  that  of  the  princi- 
pal verb. 

Exercise 

Correct  the  errors  in  tense  in  the  following : 

1.  If  he  had  wished  to  have  known  it,  he  would  have  asked. 

2.  Next  January,  you  will  be  with  our  firm  ten  years. 

3.  As  I  entered,  I  noticed  that  a  nobleman  rested  himself 
beside  the  fire  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search  for  the  Great  Car- 
buncle. 

4.  I  have  looked  at  you  for  some  time. 

5.  Being  found  asleep  at  your  post,  you  are  sentenced  to  be 
shot. 

6.  When  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  street  whom  does  he 
see  but  his  father  ! 

7.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death.  The  valiant 
never  tasted  of  death  but  once. 

8.  He  believed  that  Lincoln  already  achieved  his  destiny. 

9.  A  fairy  godmother  appears  to  Cinderella  and  presented 
her  with  a  wonderful  slipper. 

10.  If  he  received  your  message  before  he  reached  Paris,  he 
would  have  turned  back. 

(  42 ) 
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11.  Smith  told  the  woman  he  would  give  her  the  books  he 
has  in  his  office. 

12.  Even  now  he  might  be  perishing  in  slavery. 

13.  The  postman  told  her  that  he  collects  the  mail  only  at  ten 
o'clock. 

14.  The  prisoner  was  now  to  be  set  free  and  had  just  disap- 
peared when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

15.  He  said,  "  I  have  no  gold  left,  for  no  one  ever  went  away 
from  my  tent  without  help." 

16.  Having  reached  our  destination  I  bid  him  good-night  and 
he  disappeared  into  the  house. 

17.  I  meant  to  write  you  yesterday. 

18.  Hawthorne  sat  down  with  a  white-haired  soldier  whom 
he  met  in  the  ruins  a  year  before. 

19.  He  lay  a  prisoner  in  the  very  fortress  that  was  wrested 
from  him  when  he  went  to  Palestine. 

20.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  would  do  me  this  favor. 

21.  If  I  succeed  in  having  reached  the  town  by  the  tenth  I 
shall  send  you  word. 

22.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  to  have  met  you  here 
to-day. 

23.  ' '  Have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?  "  says  I. 

30.  The  Use  of  Voice.  The  passive  voice  is 
often  weaker,  more  indefinite,  and  more  pompous 
than  the  active,  and  should  not  be  used,  unless  the 
thought  demands  it,  except  when  the  use  of  the 
active  voice  would  cause  an  unpleasant  repetition. 
Unnecessary  changes  of  voice  when  the  agent  is  the 
same  should  be  avoided. 

Exercise 

Point  out  the  unnecessary  changes  of  voice  in 
the  following : 

1.  When  duty  was  done  in  that  place  the  campaigners  decided 
to  pitch  their  tents  elsewhere. 

2.  "I  see  a  light,"  the  daughter  said.  No  answer  was  heard 
from  the  father,  for  he  was  a  frozen  corpse. 

3.  Suddenly  the  man  turned  around.  I  must  have  been 
heard  coming. 
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4.  Last  Fourth  of  July  he  played  with  fire-crackers.  And  in 
his  hand  a  toy  pistol  was  held. 

5.  The  sunny-haired  girl  took  the  Bible.  It  was  opened  by 
her  at  the  verse,  "  Love  your  enemies." 

31.  Indefinite  Reference.  Incoherence  or  awk- 
wardness may  be  produced  by  the  faulty  placing-  of 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses;  or  by  leaving  articles, 
pronouns,  etc.,  without  any  word  to  which  they  can 
refer  grammatically. 

Exercises 

/.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  position  of  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  in  the  following.  Recast  the 
whole  sentence  where  it  is  necessary : 

1.  I  have  only  found  two  of  your  books. 

2.  He  had  a  strong  will,  though  not  always  perverse. 

3.  I  come  to  your  tent,  General,  known  among  the  tribes  as 
the  Good,  for  food  and  shelter. 

4.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Sanborn  alone  on  the  bank  was 
standing. 

5.  He  was  surprised  to  see  a  maiden  lashed  to  a  mast  that 
was  drifting  along,  frozen  and  dead. 

6.  He  beheld  the  face  of  an  old  woman  with  gray  hair  at  the 
casement. 

7.  In  the  morning  a  fisherman  saw  a  girl  tied  to  a  mast  floating. 

8.  One  of  Scott's  ancestors  was  called  Beardie  because  after 
the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts  it  was  said  that  he  never  cut  his 
beard. 

9.  This  is  the  most  interesting  sight  since  I  came  to  Europe 
that  I  have  seen. 

10.  I  neither  learned  my  Greek  nor  my  Latin  lesson. 

11.  Roderick  coming  home  from  his  foraging  expedition, 
resolved  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  Ellen,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Douglas,  from  her  father. 

12.  Lamb  said  we  should  always  be  kind  to  chimney-sweepers 
in  his  essay  entitled,  "The  Praise  of  Chimney-S weepers." 

13.  In  the  time  of  Shakspere  people  appear  to  have  been 
oddly  dressed  to  us. 

14.  The  crust  tasted  good  to  him  which  clung  to  his  fingers. 
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//.  Point  out  in  the  following,  the  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  that  have  no  definite  reference 
to  any  other  word  in  the  sentence  in  which  they 
stand,  or  that  have  an  ambiguous  reference  : 

1.  While  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  convent  bell  rang. 

2.  The  man  said  that  he  had  no  money  to  give  him.  He  was 
old  but  he  would  pray  for  him. 

3.  King  Charles  of  Spain  made  a  campaign  against  France. 
They  then  besieged  Flanders  for  many  days. 

4.  When  his  health  failed  he  went  abroad,  which  on  his  return 
proved  fatal. 

5.  I  had  reached  my  destination  and  after  giving  the  coach- 
man his  fee  he  went  his  way  in  the  cold  gray  evening  light. 

6.  Looking  around,  the  dim  lantern  showed  that  her  father 
was  now  a  corpse. 

7.  The  smoke  blew  in  two  directions,  indicating  a  storm. 

8.  From  a  distance  I  could  not  recognize  him,  but  approach- 
ing nearer  the  gait  told  that  he  was  the  cabman. 

9.  Judging  from  the  package  of  papers  under  his  arm,  it  was 
a  little  newsboy. 

10.  The  wind  was  changeable,  indicating  a  storm. 

11.  After  pleading  for  alms,  the  good  man  offered  to  assist 
the  beggar  with  money. 

12.  Rays  of  light  warmed  the  desolate  cell  of  a  monk.  Its 
rays  also  fell  on  the  bent  form  of  its  occupant. 

13.  Removing  my  spectacles,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  jewels. 

14.  The  glow  of  the  distant  fire  illuminated  the  sky,  which 
made  all  objects  around  bear  the  luster  of  day. 

15.  The  old  soldier  and  the  fortress  seemed  to  belong  to  each 
other,  causing  the  veteran  to  relate  some  incidents  of  his  younger 
days. 

16.  When  he  was  twenty-two  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
which  proved  a  failure. 

17.  Of  Scott's  parentage,  we  can  say  that  they  were  fearless. 

18.  His  travels  were  but  few,  making  a  trip  to  the  continent 
only  once. 

19.  There  was  a  quarrel  between  Roderick  and  Malcolm  and 
he  left  the  house. 

20.  He  was  wounded  from  which  he  died. 
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21.  No  doubt  Caesar  was  ambitious,  but  it  did  not  make  him 
heartless. 

22.  After  writing  their  outlines  it  was  finally  got  into  shape. 

23.  Lost  in  meditation,  the  time  passed  quickly  by. 

24.  Born  in  a  peasant's  cottage,  the  childhood  of  Burns  was 
.ipent  almost  in  penury. 

25.  The  walls,  even  if  they  are  dirty  and  moldy,  it  is  from 
being  long  built. 

26.  He  became  a  lawyer,  but  soon  afterward  left  it. 

32.  Unnecessary  Fullness  of  Expression.  Style 
may  become  diffuse  through  the  use  of  superfluous 
detail  in  presenting  a  thought  or  through  the  use 
of  unnecessary  words. 

Exercise 

Recast  the  following  sentences,  omitting,  sub- 
ordinating, and  condensing  in  other  ways  wherever 
there  is  need : 

1 .  The  swallow  shall  not  be  molested  or  hurt. 

2.  While  being  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  he  heard  the  convent 
bell  ring. 

3.  He  prayed  for  her  so  that  God  might  restore  her  son. 

4.  She  hesitated  at  first,  but  after  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
she  gave  the  woman  what  she  asked. 

5 .  While  the  soldiers  were  there  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down,  cursing  the  French  and  the  bad  weather. 

6.  I  prefer  that  better. 

7.  Have  mercy  on  an  outcast  who  is  tossed  about. 

8.  The  night  came  on  and  with  it  came  the  hurricane. 

9.  He  was  the  head  leader  of  the  Arabian  soldiers. 

jo.    My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  you  to  take  your  flight. 

11.  Therefore  I  was  given  an  education  with  that  end  in  view. 

12.  So  she  took  the  swift  horse,  sat  on  the  horse  and  escaped. 

13.  He  begged  for  admission  into  my  house  so  as  to  gain 
shelter  for  the  night. 

14.  To  speak  of  the  women,  they  wore  slippers  of  the  same 
style  as  the  men's. 

15.  The  stranger  begged  him  and  asked,  "  Give  me  gold." 

16.  "Give  me  the  candlesticks  from  the  altar."  she  asked 
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eagerly.  Tritemius  gave  her  the  candlesticks,  but  as  he  did  so  his 
hands  trembled. 

'    17.    He  took  his  book,  put  a  strap  around  it,  and  went  home. 

18.  Roderick,  Ellen's  cousin,  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she 
refused,  telling  him  she  could  not  marry  him. 

19.  As  he  reached  the  room,  he  looked  around  to  see  who 
were  absent,  and  as  he  had  a  plat  of  the  room  on  the  desk,  he 
could  easily  tell  who  were  absent. 

33.  The  Accumulation  of  Too  Many  Phrases 
and  Clauses  in  One  Part  of  the  Sentence.    One  of 

the  problems  that  grow  out  of  the  subordination 
of  statements  is  the  proper  distribution  of  phrases 
and  clauses,  so  that  one  part  of  the  sentence  will 
not  be  overburdened  with  them.  Another  is  the 
awkward  inversion  which  will  often  be  the  result 
of  the  first  attempt  to  begin  sentences  with  phrase? 
and  clauses. 

Exercise 

Distribute  the  phrases,  clauses,  and  other  subor- 
dinate elements  in  the  following,  so  as  to  make  the 
thought  easier  to  grasp.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  change  the  construction  or  to  break 
up  one  sentence  into  two  or  more,  in  order  to 
secure  unity. 

(Note.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  paraphrases 
of  passages  from  the  ^Eneid  to  preserve  the  Latin  order  or  idiom.) 

1.  Saturnia,  fearing  this  and  mindful  of  the  ancient  war 
which  she  had  waged  in  behalf  of  her  beloved  Argos,  for  the 
causes  of  wrath  and  fierce  resentment  had  not  yet  left  her  mind, 
inasmuch  as  there  remained,  deeply  buried  in  her  thought,  the 
judgment  of  Paris  and  the  injury  to  her  slighted  beauty,  being 
incensed  at  these,  was  keeping  the  Trojans  far  from  Italy. 

2.  As  when  among  a  great  crowd  a  sedition  rises  and  the 
ignoble  mob,  raging  with  passion,  hurls  firebrands  and  rocks, 
madness  supplying  them  with  weapons,  then  if  they  see  one 
among  them  renowned  for  character,  they  become  silent  and  stand 
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attentive,  for  he  controls  their  passions  and  calms  their  spirits,  so 
all  the  uproar  of  the  sea  subsided  when  the  father  of  the  gods 
looked  down  upon  it  from  the  sky. 

3.  Such  work  as  employs  the  bees  early  in  the  summer  in  the 
flowery  fields  in  the  sunlight  when  they  lead  forth  their  full-grown 
young  or  stow  away  the  liquid  honey,  distending  the  cells  with 
sweet  nectar,  or  receive  the  burdens  of  those  who  come  or,  making 
a  line  of  battle,  keep  the  drones,  an  inactive  swarm,  from  the 
hives  while  the  work  goes  forward  and  the  honey  is  redolent  of 
thyme,  employed  the  Tyrian  builders  of  Carthage. 

4.  While  the  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  while  the  shadows  trav- 
erse the  mountains,  while  the  heavens  nourish  the  stars,  whatever 
lands  call  me,  your  honor,  name,  and  praise  will  remain  forever. 

5.  There  first  before  all,  a  great  crowd  accompanying,  eagerly 
from  the  top  of  the  citadel  Laocoon  ran. 

6.  At  the  time  when  sleep  first  comes  upon  mortals,  in  my 
dream,  before  my  eyes,  hurried  along  in  a  two- wheeled  chariot, 
as  formerly,  dark  with  bloody  dust  and  wTith  his  feet  pierced  by 
thongs,  lo  !  Hector  seemed  to  me  to  be  present. 

7.  Into  the  light  a  snake  having  fed  upon  poisonous  herbs 
whom  swollen  the  cold  winter  had  hidden  in  the  ground,  having 
now  renewed  his  skin,  with  breast  raised  high,  rolls  his  slippery 
body. 

8.  On  a  lofty  seat, in  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  on  the  morning 
after  a  decisive  battle,  dictating  to  the  vanquished  king,  Slavis, 
who  was  standing  dejected  beside  him,  the  terms  of  peace,  was 
seated  the  victorious  king,  Methrilabis. 

9.  By  chance  before  the  city,  in  a  grove  near  the  waves  of  a 
river,  at  the  tomb  of  Hector  which  was  empty,  to  the  ashes  of  her 
husband,  Andromache  was  offering  sacrifices. 

34.    Inconsistencies  in  Original  Stories.  The 

stories  which  beginners  invent  are  often  full  of 
startling  improbabilities  and  most  distressing  trag- 
edies. The  following  examples  from  the  work  of 
first-year  pupils  may  be  read  to  the  class  for  criticism : 

1.  44  One  day  Mrs.  Deacons,  an  old  woman,  sat  on  a  bench  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  knitting  stockings.  As  I  stood  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  her  while  waiting  for  the  car,  I  watched  her  with 
intense  interest. 
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"  This  dear  lady  had  seen  better  times  in  her  career —  that  you 
could  plainly  see.  She  was  born  in  France,  and  after  residing 
there  three  years,  she  traveled  to  Switzerland.  In  this  country 
she  received  a  fine  education,  learning  many  languages  —  French, 
Latin,  English,  and  German.  She  has  not  forgotten  any  of  these 
languages  and  speaks  them  fluently.  After  going  to  school  for 
twelve  years,  Mrs.  Deacons  came  to  America  with  her  parents, 
who  were  Swiss.  When  they  were  here  a  few  years,  her  father 
lost  his  fortune  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Later  she  went  to 
work,  earning  her  own  living." 

2.  "On  my  way  home  from  school, one  cold  December  even- 
ing, I  looked  through  the  window  of  an  old  shanty  behind  a  large 
factory  on  Sixteenth  Street.  I  saw  Mrs.  McGrath,  an  old  woman 
who  makes  her  living  by  washing.  As  she  was  bending  over  a 
wash-tub,  diligently  rubbing  a  piece  of  cloth,  her  thought  traveled 
back  over  her  past  life. 

"  She  saw  herself  again  in  fashionable  society  with  her  former 
friends.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  trusted  them  and  the 
result  was  that  she  lost  her  money  and  the  property  her  husband 
had  left  her.  She  then  gave  up  her  fashionable  life  and  under  an 
assumed  name  took  in  washing.  As  she  glanced  at  the  intervening 
years  she  saw  herself  forming  a  choleric  disposition,  thereby 
losing  the  respect  and  good  will  of  her  neighbors,  and  as  a  last 
resort  she  sought  relief  in  that  obnoxious  habit,  smoking. 

"  Such  is  life.  Some  people,  when  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
have  fallen,  rise  with  renewed  determination.  But  others  suc- 
cumb and  many  of  them  are  carried  downward  until  they  finally 
become  victims  of  one  or  another  of  the  many  degrading  habits 
which  beset  mankind." 

3.  ' '  Once  upon  a  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Jones,  an  old  woman  who  was 
my  friend,  selling  apples  in  a  small  store  in  which  I  was  standing. 

"  Her  life  up  to  this  time  had  been  one  of  many  trials,  though 
she  pretended  to  be  happy  always.  Being  born  of  well-educated 
parents,  she  received  an  excellent  education.  When  she  com- 
pleted her  grammar-school  course,  her  parents  were  called  off  to 
different  lands  and  she  was  left  alone  to  work  for  her  education. 
As  she  knew  she  could  embroider  beautifully,  she  undertook  that 
work  and  soon  had  money  enough  to  take  her  to  high  school  and 
college.  In  her  twenty-fifth  year  she  married  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  but  he  died  five  years  later,  leaving  her  but  a  small  sum 
of  money." 
4 


CHAPTER  V. 


35.  The  Verb  or  Expression  Introducing  the 
Direct  Quotation.  In  order  to  train  the  student 
in  choice  of  words,  he  may  be  asked  to  write  a 
direct  quotation  to  be  introduced  by  each  verb  in 
the  list  on  page  87  of  the  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 
This  will  prove  a  good  exercise  in  unity  as  well  as 
in  vocabulary  building,  for  the  student  will  some- 
times introduce  the  mildest  kind  of  comment  by 
such  a  verb  as  *'  vociferate." 

36.  Shall  and  Will.  Pupils  should  commit  to 
memory  the  following  regarding  the  use  of  "  shall  " 
and  "  will." 

(a)  In  simple  statements : 

Futurity  Resolution 
I  shall  we  shall         I  will  we  will 

you  will  you  will  you  shall  you  shall 
he  will  they  will        he  shall  they  shall 

(b)  In  questions,  always  use  "  shall "  in  the  first 
person.  In  the  second  and  third  persons  use  the 
auxiliary  expected  in  the  answer. 

Exercises 

/.  Answer  the  following,  using  in  the  reply 
"shall"  or  "will":  Shall  I?  Shall  you?  Will 
you  ?    Will  they  ?    Shall  we  ? 

II.  Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  proper  word: 
 I  see  you  ?    You  .   you  go  ?    I  . 

777.  Supply  shall,  will,  would,  or  should  in  the 
following : 
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1.   we  see  you  at  the  meeting  to-morrow? 

2.  We  always  speak  the  truth. 

3.   you  pass  me  the  book,  please  ? 

4.   we  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  ? 

5.  You  do  well  to  imitate  the  style  of  Addison. 

6.   he  notice  the  omission  of  his  name? 

7.  They  not  come  until  to-morrow. 

8.   you  have  your  work  completed  to-day  ? 

g.  I  —        not  have  told  you  had  I  known  that  you  were 

there. 

10.  You  not  have  spoken  when  you  did. 

11.  If  he  were  in  my  place,   he  have  done  more? 

12.  I  not  speak  of  this  again. 

13.   you  be  down  town  to-morrow,  call  at  my  office. 

14.  If  a  man  die,  he  live  again  ? 

15.  Children  have  more  patience  with  one  another. 

37.    Unity  in  the  Elaboration  of  Dialogue.  The 

first  attempts  in  the  elaboration  of  dialogue  "  by 
means  of  grammatical  elements"  —  pages  94-96  of 
the  Composition  and  Rhetoric  —  will  be  mechanical 
and  the  elaboration  will  often  fail  to  be  organic. 
This  exercise  offers,  however,  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity to  enforce  the  principle  of  sentence  unity, 
for  the  quotation  is  so  clearly  differentiated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  that  we  can  easily  see  any 
incongruity  between  what  a  person  says  and  the 
elaboration  which  tells  how  he  said  it. 

Exercise 

Correct  the  following  sentences  for  unity  : 

1.  "  Sally,  do  you  remember  the  time  Aunt  Roxy  took  me  to 
her  house  ?"  asked  Nora,  thinking  of  the  picnic  she  was  to  attend 
the  next  day. 

2.  "  Does  it  not  look  comical,"  I  said  as  I  ate  a  piece  of  bread 
I  had  left  from  yesterday  and  drank  some  water  from  the  flask 
my  father  had  given  me  at  Christmas,  "to  see  the  dogs  run 
across  the  ice  so  swiftly  ? " 

3.  "Considering  the  place  as  a  whole,  I  think  it  superb," 
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sighed  little  Soderman,  folding  his  hands  as  the  nurse  put  him  in 
his  cradle. 

4.  "We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  dine  with  us  on  Mon- 
day," said  the  gracious  Mrs.  Ware,  sternly  smiling  at  me. 

5.  "  The  weather  is  usually  fine  here  in  Philadelphia  in  Octo- 
ber,"'said  my  companion,  looking  at  the  United  States  Mint,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  country. 

6.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  Old  Stony  Phiz?  " 

"  No,"  the  poet  replied,  taking  his  overcoat  off  and  picking  a 
flower  which  he  put  in  his  button-hole,  "  I  was  in  another  land  at 
that  time." 

7.  One  bright  afternoon  as  I  was  going  to  visit  Libby  Prison, 
I  happened  to  see  my  cousin,  Ethel  Gordon,  at  the  entrance.  My 
cousin  began  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  think  that  prison  is  a  very  queer- 
looking  place." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  I  with  a  frown,  "  that  it  is  a  very  good  place 
for  one  to  see.    It  contains  some  valuable  relics." 

Miss  Gordon  replied  quickly,  "  I  don't  know  what  they  want 
with  a  dismal  structure  like  this." 

"  I  think  the  person  who  built  it  was  a  very  learned  man," 
answered  I  with  a  smile  on  my  face. 

My  friend  responded  with  a  twist  of  her  noble  head,  "As  long  as 
I  have  lived  in  Chicago,  I  have  not  seen  a  more  dreary  building." 

8.  "  Why  did  they  build  the  Tower  of  Babel  ?  "  asked  I,  walk- 
ing near  him. 

He  replied,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  "  So  that  it  might 
reach  the  heavens." 

"Who  destroyed  it?  "  I  asked,  walking  a  little  farther  away. 

He  replied,  looking  at  his  shoestrings,  which  were  knotted  and 
broken,  "The  people  from  a  neighboring  country." 

9.  I  asked,  "  Will  you  not  rest  a  while  with  me  on  this  beauti- 
ful mound  ? " 

"I  think,"  she  retorted  with  a  deep  sigh,  "that  that  mound 
is  not  so  very  beautiful.  Last  summer  I  saw  the  most  beautiful 
mound  that  ever  existed." 

38.  Contractions.  In  writing  dialogue,  students 
naturally  use  the  contractions  common  in  conversa- 
tion. These  and  the  shortened  forms  of  Avords  used 
in  poetry  may  well  be  studied  together  at  this  point. 
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Exercises 

/.  Write  the  contracted  forms  of  the  following, 
using  the  apostrophe  where  it  is  needed : 


he  is 

there  is  . 

may  not 

who  art 

it  is  (two 

that  is 

might  not 

lookest 

forms) 

here  is 

should  not 

the 

it  was 

where  is 

would  not 

wandering 

she  is 

there  will 

did  not 

marvelous 

I  am 

this  will 

how  is 

deemed 

you  are 

where  will 

John  is 

over 

they  are 

that  will 

Mary  will 

you  will 

we  are 

here  will 

shall  not 

ever 

I  will 

is  not 

has  not 

never 

she  will 

will  not 

have  not 

every 

he  will 

does  not 

who  is 

between 

they  will 

do  not 

who  are 

against 

we  will 

dare  not 

who  will 

betwixt 

it  will  (two 

cannot 

Mary  will 

before 

forms) 

could  not 

thou  art 

are  not 

77.  Distinguish  between  :  Its,  it's ;  there,  their, 
they're  ;  your,  you're ;  here's,  hears ;  we're,  were ; 
isle,  I'll,  aisle ;  there's,  theirs ;  can't,  cant ;  weal, 
we'll ;  who's,  whose  ;  doesn't,  don't. 

39.  Other  Subjects  for  Theme-Models  II. -V. 
History  and  mythology  may  be  drawn  upon  freely 
in  using  theme-models  containing  the  retrospective 
narrative.  Longfellow's  The  Skeleton  in  Armor  will 
show  the  class  how  this  kind  of  material  may  be 
treated.  In  writing  upon  any  of  the  subjects  given 
below,  the  elements  of  the  situation  must  be 
invented  and  the  life  or  some  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  person  mentioned  will  furnish  material  for  the 
retrospective  narrative : 

Niobe  Heracles  Alexander  the  Great 

Socrates  Demosthenes  Darius 

Aristides  Cyrus  Jason 


CHAPTERS  VI. -VI I. 


40.  Other  Kinds  of  Retrospective  Narrative.  In 

the  play,  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  retrospec- 
tive narrative  is  that  given  by  a  messenger.  The 
letter  is  also  frequently  used  for  the  same  purpose ; 
for  example,  Hamlet's  letter  to  Horatio,  in  which  he 
tells  of  his  escape  from  those  who  were  taking  him 
to  England.  Documents  are  sometimes  introduced 
into  a  narrative  to  give  a  series  of  past  events.  In 
the  Greek  play,  which  observed  the  unity  of  time, 
retrospective  narrative  was  assigned  to  the  chorus. 

41.  Forward-Moving  Narrative.  The  epic,with 
its  leisurely  way  of  telling  a  story,  admits  of  much 
retrospective  narrative.  All  of  the  second  and  third 
books  of  the  ^Eneid  are  occupied  with  ^Eneas's 
account  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  of  his  wanderings 
previous  to  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Dido,  to 
whom  he  is  telling  the  story.  But  in  the  play  and 
in  the  modern  novel,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dramatic  in  form  and  spirit,  forward-moving 
narrative  is  the  more  important  form. 

The  following  story  from  Harpers  Magazine 
shows  how  forward-moving  narrative  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  series  of  situations : 

THE  SEAMLESS  ROBE 1 
I. 

The  slant  sun  of  early  morning  stretched  long  shadows  across 
the  crooked  Jerusalem  streets.  The  thoroughfares  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  were  deserted — strangely  silent  and  empty  ;  but  from  the 
distant  center  of  the  town  rose  the  sullen  murmur  of  many  voices. 

'Copyright,  1903.  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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A  door  on  one  of  the  side  streets  opened  noiselessly,  and  a 
Roman  soldier  stepped  out  into  the  narrow  roadway.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carried  his  centurion's  spear,  and  in  his  left  a  massive 
brass  shield.  The  sun  glinted  brightly  on  his  burnished  breast- 
plate and  accoutrements  as  he  paused  irresolutely  on  the  threshold; 
he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  turning  impetuously,  he  leaned  his 
spear  and  shield  against  the  wall  and  reentered  the  house,  closing 
the  door  softly  after  him. 

Within,  a  single  room  served  as  kitchen,  living-room,  and  bed- 
chamber. In  one  corner,  near  a  small  open  window,  a  woman 
bent  wearily  over  a  pallet  of  woven  straw.  The  soldier  stepped 
swiftly  and  noiselessly  across  the  room  and  stood  beside  her  —  so 
noiselessly  that  the  woman  started  as  she  saw  him  by  her  side. 

"  Not  back  already,  Gaulas?  "  she  queried. 

"  Nay,  Leda,"  he  answered,  brokenly  ;  "  I  have  not  gone  —  I 
cannot,  and  leave  him  so." 

He  bent  over  the  pallet  and  looked  anxiously  into  the  hot, 
flushed  face  of  a  boy  of  twelve.  There  was  no  response  —  no 
answering  light  of  recognition  in  the  wide,  unseeing  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Gaulas,"  urged  the  woman,  anxiously,  "thou  canst  do 
naught  here,  and  if  thou  goest,  it  may  be  that  thou  wilt  draw  a  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  the  criminals'  belongings — are  there  not  three  on- 
demned  for  the  crucifixion  to-day? — then  we  can  buy  the  herbs 
and  wines  our  boy  must  have.  They  do  say,"  she  continued, 
eagerly,  "that  this  Magician  can  turn  water  into  wine  and  a 
stone  into  bread.  Might  he  not  perchance  do  yet  more  wondrous 
things?  Might  he  not  turn  the  crosses  into  gold,  or  the  stream 
of  the  mount  into  pure  silver  ?  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  magic 
in  his  garments,  and  that  they  will  fall  to  thy  share.  Go  quickly, 
Gaulas,"  she  entreated,  "for  it  is  already  the  fifth  hour.  But 
hasten  back  with  thy  gains  so  soon  as  it  is  over,  for  unless  some- 
thing be  done  " 

Her  voice  wavered  and  broke,  and  bending  over  the  child,  she 
caressed  his  burning  forehead  with  cool  hands.    .    .  . 

Gaulas  looked  again  at  the  sick  child,  his  great  hands  clinched 
tightly,  then  he  turned,  opened  the  door,  and  went  softly  out. 

II. 

The  road  to  Golgotha,  the  hill  of  crucifixion,  was  thronged 
with  a  surging,  clamorous  rabble  —  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  the  center  of  the  jeering  mob  walked  the  three  condemned 
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criminals,  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  Roman  soldiery,  with  Gaulas 
at  their  head.  Two  of  the  criminals  walked  with  trembling  steps, 
cowering  beneath  the  taunts  and  ribald  jests  of  the  crowd  ;  but 
the  third  walked  with  serene  and  dignified  composure,  and  —  but 
for  the  infinite  sadness  of  the  eyes  —  seemingly  oblivious  of  the 
insults  and  indignities,  of  which  he  was  evidently  the  prime 
object.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment  woven  without  a  seam, 
white  and  spotless  as  when  first  donned,  although  it  had  been 
worn  throughout  his  imprisonment  and  trial  —  white  and  spotless 
save  for  a  dust  stain  on  the  right  shoulder  —  that  shoulder  which 
had  borne  until  it  could  bear  no  longer  the  intolerable  burden  of 
the  cross  he  had  been  made  to  carry.  On  his  bowed  head,  pressed 
down  and  encircling  his  forehead,  was  a  mock  crown  rudely 
plaited  of  thorns.  Behind  him  walked  one  of  the  populace,  a 
stalwart  Cyrenian,  who  had  been  compelled  to  relieve  the  chief 
criminal  of  his  cross.  He  staggered  under  the  weight  —  it  taxed 
even  his  sturdy  shoulders. 

III. 

It  was  the  eighth  hour.  In  the  strange,  chill  dusk  the  three 
crosses,  with  their  distorted  burdens,  stood  out  starkly  against  the 
faintly  luminous  sky.  At  the  foot  of  the  central  cross  crouched 
four  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  casting  lots  for  the  garments  of 
him  who  had  called  himself  King.  The  stake  was  the  seamless 
robe  that  he  had  worn. 

Gaulas  stood  by,  watching  impatiently.  He  had  waited  many 
anxious  moments  for  his  turn  to  cast  for  the  coveted  stake  —  that 
prize  whose  winning  meant  so  immeasurably  more  to  him  than  to 
the  others,  especially  as  he  had  failed  to  win  the  bag  of  shining 
copper  coins  which  had  been  taken  from  the  first  of  the  three 
whom  they  had  stripped. 

As  he  waited,  a  moan  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  Figure  dimly 
outlined  on  the  cross  above  him  ;  and  though  the  sound  was  in  no- 
wise strange  to  Gaulus,  who  had  seen  many  a  criminal  die  on  the 
cross,  there  was  that  in  the  cry  which  was  like  a  keen  knife  at  his 
breast.  A  sponge  lay  near  a  vessel  of  hyssop  —  impulsively  he 
dipped  it  in  the  liquid,  and  fixing  it  upon  the  point  of  his  spear, 
he  held  it  up  to  the  lips  of  the  fast-dying  Crucified.  Gaulas  won- 
dered if  the  Man  tasted  any  of  the  hyssop.  He  could  not  quite 
see  ;  but  as  the  aromatic  herb  touched  the  drawn  lips,  the  eyes 
opened  and  looked  down  through  the  gathering  gloom  into  his. 
Gaulas  stood  spellbound. 
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When  they  called  to  him  to  play  his  turn  in  the  lottery,  he 
obeyed  as  one  awakening  from  a  trance.  Abstractedly  he  took 
up  the  dice  and  cast  them  before  him  on  his  shield.  As  if  from  a 
distance,  he  heard  them  cry  out  that  he  had  thrown  the  winning- 
combination,  and  that  the  precious  robe  was  his.  The  dawning 
realization  of  his  success  brought  with  it  a  shock  of  joy,  and  he 
came  to  himself  again  to  find  the  earth  shuddering  and  cracking 
under  his  feet,  and  the  blackness  above  vomiting  livid  lightnings. 

Through  the  tumult  and  nameless  terror  of  that  awful  dark- 
ness Gaulas  and  the  panic-stricken  multitude  fled,  stumbling  and 
cursing,  toward  the  city  gates.  The  storm  had  abated  some- 
what when  they  finally  found  themselves  within  Jerusalem  ;  and 
Gaulas,  guarding  jealously  his  prize,  turned  toward  his  home, 
making  his  way  warily  through  the  intense  and  oppressive  gloom. 
The  look  of  those  luminous  eyes  still  haunted  him.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  had  heard  a  Jewish  priest  ironically  reading  aloud 
the  inscription  on  the  central  cross.  Could  it  have  been  so? 
Gaulas  wondered,  "The  King  of  the  Jews?  Who,  then,  was 
Caesar?  The  King  of  the  Jews!" — the  phrase  mystified  him. 
Vaguely  disquieted,  he  walked  on  through  the  dusk. 

Before  him  loomed  the  Jewish  Temple  —  just  around  the  cor- 
ner and  he  would  be  home.  He  would  stop  there  for  a  moment, 
then  on  again  to  sell  his  prize  and  purchase  the  necessary  medi- 
cines for  his  son.  But  what  was  that  he  saw  before  him  ?  It  had 
grown  lighter,  and  he  could  see  that  the  great  curtain  of  the  Tem- 
ple had  been  rent  apart,  exposing  the  mystic  Holy  of  Holies.  He 
stopped,  amazed.  Within  was  the  precious  gold-covered  box,  the 
two  golden  figures  kneeling  upon  it,  and  between  them  a  lam- 
bent, flickering  flame,  which,  as  he  watched,  glowed  more  and 
more  brightly,  till  it  irradiated  the  whole  interior  of  the  sacred 
place.  Involuntarily  Gaulas  turned  and  looked  behind  him  ; 
surely  somebody  had  spoken  the  phrase  aloud  — ' 4  The  King  of 
the  Jews";  but  no  one  stood  near  him,  though  the  voice  had 
seemed  at  his  very  ear.  He  looked  again  into  the  Temple,  but 
could  not  see  clearly,  for  the  light  had  died. 

IV. 

Within  Gaulas's  home  a  woman  crouched  over  a  pallet  of  straw, 
sobbing  softly.  That  terrible  midday  darkness  had  seemed  to  her 
an  omen  that  could  portend  but  one  thing.  If  only  Gaulas  would 
come  ! 
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"  Gaulas  !  Gaulas !  "  cried  Leda,  despairingly,  as  the  child 
grew  cold.    "  Why  dost  thou  not  come  !  " 

The  cry  struck  to  his  heart  as  Gaulas  entered  the  room.  Has- 
tening to  the  pallet  in  the  corner,  he  bent  over  it  and  took  the 
fragile,  gasping  body  in  his  arms. 

"  Not  that  way,  Gaulas  !  "  wailed  Leda,  as  he  turned  toward 
the  open  door  ;  "  not  into  the  air  !  — he  said  he  was  cold." 

The  child  had  stopped  gasping  now  ;  but  for  a  slight  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  white  face,  he  lay  quite  still  in  Gaulas's 
arms.  Seizing  the  robe,  Gaulas  wrapped  it  hurriedly  about  the 
boy's  body  ;  he  did  not  notice  that  the  stain  upon  the  white  linen, 
marking  the  spot  whereon  the  cross  had  rested,  covered  the 
almost  stilled  heart.    .    .  . 

"Leda!  Leda!"  he  called,  amazed.  "  The  boy  lives  again  ! 
See  !  " 

The  mother  started  from  the  floor,  where  she  had  thrown 
herself  in  an  agony  of  grief.  She  looked  long  and  with  trembling 
suspense  into  the  child's  face,  then  gathered  her  son  into  her  arms. 

V. 

Gaulas  and  Leda  sat  side  by  side. on  the  door-stone  in  the 
fragrant  spring  twilight,  watching  the  flow  of  health  into  the  little 
body.  The  moon  was  shining  with  true  Eastern  brilliancy  when 
the  mother  finally  rose  and  carried  the  child  back  to  its  pallet, 
still  wrapped  in  the  seamless  robe. 

"  Leda,"  called  Gaulas  through  the  open  door. 

"  Hush,"  she  cautioned,  softly.    "  He  sleeps." 

"Leda,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  "that  was  the 
King  of  the  Jews." 

The  child  stirred  and  smiled. 

—  H.  Christian  Troutman. 

42.  Anticipatory  Narrative.  In  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  literature  we  find  retrospective  and 
forward-moving  combined  with  anticipatory  narra- 
tive. The  oracular  element,  which  is  anticipatory 
in  character,  was  very  important  in  the  Greek  play, 
consisting,  as  it  often  did,  of  a  prophecy  and  its 
fulfillment.  Shakspere  employs  some  form  of  the 
oracle  frequently ;  for  instance,  in  the  prophecy 
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of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  in  the  soothsayer's 
warning  and  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  Julius 
Caesar. 

Anticipatory  narrative  may  be  associated  (a) 
with  the  supernatural,  as  in  oracles,  visions,  curses, 
premonitions,  etc.;  (b)  with  mere  human  plans  for, 
or  thought  about,  the  future  ;  (V)  with  mood,  in 
which  the  reader  is  given  subtle  hints  of  impend- 
ing evils,  though  no  particular  events  are  foretold. 
Hawthorne's  The  Three-fold  Destiny  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  kind ;  Tennyson's  The  May  Queen, 
of  the  second  ;  and  Hawthorne's  The  Ambitious  Guest, 
of  the  third.  The  second  of  these  is  quoted  and  the 
third  outlined  below : 

THE   MAY  QUEEN 
Situation :  You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 
mother  dear  ; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad 
New  Year  ; 

Of  all  the  glad  New  Year,  mother,  the  maddest 

merriest  day  ; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Anticipa-  Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green, 
tory  Nar-  And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the 
rative :  Queen  ; 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from 
far  away, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May'. 

The  night  winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the 

meadow  grass, 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as 

they  pass  ; 
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There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  live- 
long day, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and 
still, 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the 
hill, 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  glance 
and  play, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Conclusion  So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 
— a  return         mother  dear, 

to  the  Sit-  To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad 
uation  :  New  Year  ; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest 

day, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother. 
I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

The  underplot  in  Hawthorne's  The  Ambitious 
Guest  does  not  advance  the  action,  but  deals  merely 
with  the  mood  of  the  characters  involved.  The  main 
plot  is  carried  a  short  distance,  is  dropped,  and  the 
underplot  taken  up;  then  the  main  plot  is  resumed, 
and  so  on,  as  the  following  outline  will  show : 

(The  Arabic  numbers  in  the  following  refer  to  paragraphs  of 
the  piece.) 

Part  I.    The  Preparation 
I.    Situation  elaborated  (i  and  2). 

Anticipation  of  the  main  plot,  the  slide  —  in  the  last 
sentence  of  (1  and  2). 
II.    Mode  of  life  (3). 

Anticipation  of  the  main  plot,  the  slide  —  in  the  last 
sentence  of  (3). 
III.    Mood  of  all.    (4-7)  —  sympathy.    The  underplot . 
Anticipation. 
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I.    Forward-moving  narrative  (8-9)  —  the  main  plot  —  the  slide. 
II.    Character  of  all  (10). 
Anticipation. 

III.  Character  of  the  youth  (11-12). 

Anticipation  (12). 

IV.  Mood  of  the  youth  (13-14),  the  underplot. 

Anticipation. 

Love  of  the  youth  and  maiden  —  a  secondary  under- 
plot. 

V.    Mood  of  the  father  (16-18),  the  underplot. 

Anticipation. 
VI.    Mood  of  the  youth  (19),  the  underplot . 
Anticipation. 
VII.    Mood  of  the  wife  (20),  the  underplot. 

Anticipation. 
VIII.    Mood  of  the  children  (21-23),  the  underplot. 
Anticipation. 

Part  III. 

I.    Forward-moving  narrative —  the  main  plot —  the  slide. 
II.    Mood  —  the  underplot .  Anticipation. 
(a)  of  child  (26). 
(d)  of  girl  (27-28). 

Part  IV. 

I.    Forward-moving  narrative  (31) — the  main  plot — the  slide. 
II.    Mood  —  the  underplot.  Anticipation. 
(a)  of  old  woman  (32-36). 
(6)  of  youth  (37). 
III.    The  climax  of  the  main  plot  (38-39). 

Part  V.    The  Sequel 
I.    Forward-moving  narrative  (40-42) —  the  main  plot  — the 
slide. 

II.    General  reflection  (42). 

43.  Simultaneous  Narrative.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  know  how  to  handle  a  narrative  with 
more  than  one  thread,  for  several  actions  may  be 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  in  different  places. 
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Simultaneous  narrative  deals  with  two  or  more 
actions  advancing  at  the  same  time,  and  may  be 
retrospective,  anticipatory,  or  forward-moving. 

The  following  extract  illustrates  the  third  type, 
that  of  two  simultaneous  actions  moving  forward 
together.  Observe  how  the  threads  of  narrative 
marked  (a)  and  (b)  alternate : 

(a)  Having  arrived  at  the  great  rock  of  the  point,  the  Horn, 
which  rises  like  a  pinnacle  from  the  sea,  he  [Gilliatt]  stopped.  It 
was  the  extremity  of  the  promontory. 

He  looked  around. 

(b)  Out  at  sea  a  few  sailing-boats  at  anchor  were  fishing,  . 

.  .  .  The  "  Cashmere  "  was  not  yet  off  St.  Sampson.  She  had 
set  her  maintop  sail,  and  was  between  Herm  and  Jethou. 

{a)  Gilliatt  rounded  the  rock,  .  .  .  then  sat  down  in  the 
hollow,  with  the  perpendicular  wall  behind  him,  and  the  ocean  at 
his  feet. 


(b)  The  "Cashmere,"  little  moved  by  the  wind,  had  set  her 
topsail  and  studding-sails  to  catch  the  breeze.  All  her  canvas 
was  spread,  but  the  wind  being  a  side  one,  her  studding-sails  only 
compelled  her  to  hug  the  Guernsey  coast  more  closely  

(a)  Gilliatt  watched  her  approach. 


Suddenly  a  splash  and  a  sensation  of  cold  caused  him  to  look 
down.    The  sea  touched  his  feet. 

(b)   The  vessel  passed  In  less  than  a  quarter  of 

an  hour  her  masts  and  sails  formed  only  a  white  obelisk,  gradually 
decreasing  against  the  horizon. 

(a)    Gilliatt  felt  that  the  water  had  reached  his  knees. 


(b)  The  breeze  freshened  at  sea.  He  could  see  the  "Cash- 
mere "  run  out  her  lower  studding-sails  and  her  stay  sails  to  take 

advantage  of  the  rising  wind  Gilliatt  followed  it  with 

his  eyes. 

(a)  The  waves  had  reached  his  waist.  The  tide  was  rising : 
time  was  passing  away. 
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The  sea-mews  and  cormorants  flew  about  him  restlessly,  as  if 
anxious  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of  his 
old  companions  of  the  Douvres  rocks  had  recognized  him. 

(b)    An  hour  had  passed. 

The  wind  from  the  sea  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  roads,  but  the 
form  of  the  "  Cashmere"  was  growing  rapidly  less. 


(a)  There  was  no  foam  around  the  Gild- Holm -'Ur;  no  wave 
beat  against  its  granite  sides.  The  water  rose  peacefully.  It  was 
nearly  level  with  Gilliatt's  shoulders. 

(b)  Another  hour  had  passed  

The  "  Cashmere,"  now  scarcely  perceptible,  had  become  a 
mere  spot  in  the  thin  haze. 

Gradually  the  spot,  which  was  but  a  shape,  grew  paler. 

Then  it  dwindled,  and  finally  disappeared. 

(a  and  b)  At  the  moment  when  the  vessel  vanished  on  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  the  head  of  Gilliatt  disappeared.  Nothing 
was  visible  now  but  the  sea. 

—  Victor  Hugo,  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 
Exercise 

Write  a  description  of  a  boat  race  or  ball  game, 
taking  as  your  secondary  thread  the  changes  of 
feeling  you  experience  as  the  contest  proceeds. 

44.  Author's  Narrative  Amplified.  Narration, 
description,  exposition,  argumentation,  and  persua- 
sion should  be  kept  quite  distinct  in  the  student's 
mind,  so  that  he  will  know  when  he  is  writing  one 
and  when  another  of  these  types.  In  making  a 
motive  analysis  of  a  narrative,  however,  he  will 
sometimes  find  narration  amplified  by  other  forms, 
and  may  think  that  this  system  of  analysis  breaks 
down  when  applied  to  the  more  complex  pieces  of 
literature.  If  he  raises  this  question,  he  can  be 
shown  that  description,  exposition,  etc.,  may  be  put 
in  in  little  touches  as  the  action  proceeds,  instead 
of  being  gathered  together  into  distinct  paragraphs. 
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He  may  also  be  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  this 
successfully,  so  difficult  that  the  beginner  should 
not  attempt  it. 

Author's  narrative,  whether  retrospective,  for- 
ward-moving, or  anticipatory,  may  be  elaborated 
by  all  the  other  types  of  discourse.  The  quotation 
below  shows  how  the  various  description-motives 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose : 

I. 

Author's  Narrative  :    The  wreck  was  sinking. 

A  Description  of  an  Assemblage :  Behind  the  doctor  all  the 
others  were  in  dream.  Prayer  mastered  them  by  main  force. 
They  did  not  bow,  they  were  bent.  There  was  something  invol- 
untary in  their  contrition.  They  wavered  as  a  sail  flaps  when 
the  breeze  fails.  The  haggard  group  took  by  degrees  with 
clasping  hands  and  prostration  of  foreheads,  attitudes  various, 
yet  of  humiliation.  Some  strange  reflection  of  the  deep  seemed 
to  soften  their  villainous  features. 

Author' s  Narrative  :    The  doctor  turned  toward  them. 

Character  Description :  Whatever  had  been  his  past,  the  old 
man  was  great  in  the  presence  of  the  catastrophe.  The  deep 
reserve  of  nature  which  enveloped  him,  preoccupied  without 
disconcerting  him.  He  was  not  one  to  be  taken  unawares. 
Over  him  was  the  calm  of  a  silent  horror. 

A  uthor's  Narrative :  He  contemplated  for  a  moment  the  waste 
of  water,  then  took  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  a  woman  and 
waved  it.  A  spark  broke  from  it  and  flew  into  the  night. 
Then  the  doctor  cast  the  torch  into  the  sea.  He  alone  remained 
standing. 

A  Description  of  Personal  Appearance  :  The  white  flakes  of 
the  snow  falling  on  him  had  sprinkled  him  with  white  tears 
and  made  him  visible  on  the  background  of  darkness.  He 
might  have  been  the  speaking  statue  of  the  shadow. 

A  uthor's  Narrative  :  The  doctor  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
raised  his  voice.while  beneath  his  feet  he  felt  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible oscillation  which  prefaces  the  moment  when  a  wreck 
is  about  to  founder. 

He  said,  "  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  coelis." 
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No  voice  answered  him.  He  looked  down.  All  their  heads 
were  under  water.  They  had  let  themselves  be  drowned  on 
their  knees.  The  wreck  was  going  down.  As  he  sank,  the 
doctor  murmured  the  rest  of  the  prayer.  For  an  instant  his 
shoulders  were  above  the  water,  then  his  head,  then  nothing- 
remained  but  his  arms  holding  up  the  flask,  as  if  he  were  show- 
ing it  to  the  Infinite.  His  arms  disappeared. 
Place  Description :  There  was  no  greater  fold  on  the  deep  sea 
than  there  would  have  been  on  a  ton  of  oil.  The  snow 
continued  falling. 

II. 

The  following  are  examples  of  author's  narrative 
amplified  by  the  general  reflection : 

A 

Author's  Narrative  :  They  clung  on  as  best  they  could.  As 
each  sea  swept  over  them,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  surprise  they 
saw  that  all  were  still  there. 

A  General  Reflection :  Happily  despair  has  stout  hands.  In 
terror  a  child's  hand  has  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  Agony  makes 
a  vise  of  a  woman's  fingers.  A  girl  in  her  fright  can  almost 
bury  her  rose-colored  fingers  in  a  piece  of  iron. 

Aicthor's  Narrative :  With  hooked  fingers  they  hung  on  some- 
how, as  the  waves  dashed  on  and  passed  off  them,  but  every 
wave  brought  them  the  fear  of  being  swept  away. 

B 

Author's  Narrative :  The  child  continued  to  advance  into  the 
mist. 

A  General  Reflection  :    The  fog  presents  but  a  soft  obstacle, 

hence  its  danger.    It  yields,  and  yet  persists.    Mist,  like  snow, 

is  full  of  treachery. 
Author's  Narrative :    The  child,  strange  wrestler  at  war  with 

all  these  risks,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 

descent  and  had  gained  Chesil. 
A  General  Reflection  :    To  know  the  peril  we  face  is  alarming  ; 

to  be  ignorant  of  it  is  terrible. 
Author's  Narrative :  The  child  was  fighting  against  unknown 

dangers.    He  was  groping  his  way  through  something  which 

might  perhaps  be  the  grave. 

e 
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III. 

A  good  illustration  of  a  narrative  elaborated  by 
means  of  an  argument  may  be  found  in  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton,  where,  in  discussing  Milton's  educa- 
tion, he  proves  the  general  proposition  that  as  civil- 
ization advances,  poetry  declines. 

45.  Construction  After  the  Verb  of  Vision.  In 
writing  retrospective  narrative  in  vision,  students 
will  say  almost  invariably,  "  He  remembered  how," 
or  "He  remembered  when,"  or  "He  remembered 
the  time  when."  They  should  be  required  to  vary 
their  expression  here  and  to  employ  the  noun, 
especially  the  verbal  noun,  after  the  verb  of  vision. 
If  students  use  parallel  construction  here  and  make 
mistakes  in  it,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  at  this 
point  some  of  the  work  in  parallel  construction  in 
Chapter  X. 

Exercise 

Express  the  thought  in  each  of  the  following  so 
as  to  avoid  using  the  expression,  "the  time  when," 
"the  day  that,"  "of  when," etc. 

1.  He  recalled  the  time  when  Annie  Lee,  Philip  Ray,  and  he 
played  house  each  day  on  the  beach. 

2.  He  dreamed  of  the  time  when  the3r  all  went  out  nutting 
among  the  hazels. 

3.  He  recalled  the  time  when  he  had  decided  to  go  to  sea  and 
built  a  small  store  for  his  wife. 

4.  She  remembered  the  day  on  which  Enoch  departed  and 
his  unwillingness  to  let  her  wake  their  youngest  child. 

5.  He  thought  of  when  they  would  quarrel  with  each  other. 

6.  He  recalled  the  time  when  he  slipped  on  a  stone  and  broke 
his  leg. 

7.  He  thought  of  how  he  had  hoped  to  return  home  after  the 
voyage. 

8.  She  recalled  how  she  sold  her  goods  below  cost  when  she 
had  a  small  store. 
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9.  She  recalled  the  time  when  she  asked  Philip  to  wait  a  year 
because  Enoch  might  return. 

10.  He  recalled  the  day  when  he  and  two  companions  reached 
the  island. 

11.  He  recalled  how  he  was  filled  with  amazement  to  see  his 
old  home  in  ruins. 

12.  She  remembered  the  day  when  she  borrowed  a  spyglass 
and  with  it  looked  for  her  husband's  ship. 

13.  She  remembered  the  morning  on  which  Philip  asked  that 
he  might  send  her  children  to  school. 

14.  He  recalled  how  he  found  a  stream  of  fresh  water  for  the 
sailors  and  how  they  gave  him  free  passage  home. 

15.  He  thought  of  how  he  watched  the  children  near  the  fire- 
place. 

16.  He  recollected  how  the  animals  were  so  wild  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  men  because  they  had  never  before  seen  them. 

17.  He  thought  of  the  day  he  returned  to  his  native  village 
and  found  his  home  desolate. 

18.  He  remembered  how  he  had  struggled  when  a  boy  to 
obtain  an  education. 

19.  He  recalled  how  he  had  built  a  hut  of  palm  leaves. 

20.  He  remembered  when  he  saw  a  boat  coming  over  the 
ocean. 

46.  The  Repetition  of  Words.  The  following 
exercise  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  examples 
collected  from  the  work  of  the  class. 

Exercise 

Recast  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  avoid 
repeating  the  same  expression  or  two  forms  of  the 
same  word : 

1.  One  of  the  queerest  sights  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  long- 
line  of  sleighs  attended  by  coachmen,  if  they  may  be  called  coach- 
men. These  coachmen  are  poor  country  peasants  who  try  to 
earn  something  in  this  way. 

2.  I  could  see  that  his  face  was  dark  and  sad  as  if  he  had  had 
some  great  sorrow. 

"  My  friend,  you  look  as  if  you  have  had  some  great  sorrow." 
"  Yes  —  yes,  sir,  and  a  very  great  one,  too." 
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3.  The  woman  spoke  so  exeitedly  that  she  excited  her  com- 
panion. 

4.  When  she  left,  he  prayed  for  forgiveness.  He  then  left 
the  church,  and  on  coming  back  he  beheld  it  aglow,  and  behold 
on  the  altar  were  candlesticks  of  gold. 

5.  I  often  rode  from  the  city  on  the  sledges  of  peasants,  who 
rode  back  and  forth  carrying  passengers. 

6.  The  coachmen  were  especially  interesting.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  one  unusually  interest- 
ing young  man. 

7.  The  skipper  smoked  a  pipe,  the  smoke  of  which  blew  in 
different  directions. 

8.  "I  have  gone  through  greater  storms  than  this  is  going 
to  be." 

9.  Yeast-capped  waves  swept  the  deck  clear  of  its  crew. 
White-capped  waves  covered  the  ice-ship. 

10.  By  this  time  the  car  came  up  and  we  boarded  the  car. 

11.  Lamb  liked  roast  pig,  as  is  shown  in  his  "  Dissertation  on 
Roast  Pig."  He  liked  old  china,  as  is  shown  in  his  essay  on 
"  Old  China."  He  liked  old  mansions,  as  is  shown  in  "  Blakes- 
moor."  He  liked  old  books,  as  is  shown  in  "  Stray  Thoughts  on 
Books  and  Reading."  He  liked  old  portraits,  as  is  shown  in 
"Old  China."  He  liked  chimney-sweepers,  as  is  shown  in  his 
"  The  Praise  of  Chimney-Sweepers. " 

12.  I  shall  never  forget  that  look  that  that  child  gave  me. 

47.  Unnecessary  Ellipsis.  Lack  of  clearness 
and  precision  due  to  the  omission  of  words  is  a 
very  common  fault  in  the  work  of  beginners. 

Exercise 

Supply  ellipses  in  the  following.  Recast  the 
sentence  when  it  is  necessary  : 

1.  He  was  very  interested  in  the  work. 

2.  The  monk  was  begging  and  praying  for  his  sins  and  for 
his  worldly  temptations. 

3.  He  was  debating  in  heart  all  morning. 

4.  He  was  a  lawyer,  poet,  and  editor,  but  did  not  make  much 
money  at  any. 

5.  She  told  the  beggar  she  was  poor  ;  she  could  give  her  no 
money. 
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6.  Behold  one  against  whom  the  power  of  the  law  is. 

7.  It  was  she  with  her  hair  flying  and  tears  of  salt  water. 

8.  Thou  shalt  receive  food  and  shelter,  just  as  the  Lord  careth 
for  me. 

9.  On  entering  a  conversation  with  him,  I  noticed  he  was 
good-natured. 

10.  An  old  sailor  observed  that  a  storm  was  brewing  and  they 
had  better  put  into  port. 

11.  A  year  has  passed  since  my  wTife  died,  and  I  still  love  her  ; 
always  lived  happy  and  were  kind  to  each  other. 

12.  Clapping  his  hands  to  keep  warm,  went  out  into  his  shed. 

13.  Jussouf  said,  "  Here,  take  gold  and  make  your  escape." 

14.  She  seemed  so  sad,  yet  hopeful. 

15.  I  tried  to  sell  papers  so  that  I  might  earn  something  to  live. 

16.  He  appeared  more  like  a  woman  than  man. 

17.  He  implored  for  life. 

1 S.    The  boy  opened  the  Bible ,  which  read, 1 '  That  man  shall  die. " 

19.  He  took  up  whatever  he  wanted,  as  French,  German,  and 
Greek. 

20.  Nearly  all  the  famous  men  were  Scott's  friends. 

21.  A  Yale  and  Harvard  man  were  both  there. 

22.  This  misfortune  befell  him  sometime  between  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  years  of  his  life. 

23.  Of  all  kinds  of  writing,  he  loved  comical  pieces. 

48.  Errors  in  Grammar  and  Idiom.  The  follow- 
ing exercise  covers  only  a  few  of  the  more  common 
errors  in  grammar  and  idiom,  such  as  the  singular 
verb  with  a  plural  subject,  the  singular  pronoun 
referring  to  a  plural  noun,  and  the  adjective  used 
for  the  adverb. 

Exercise 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  following : 

1.  John  asked  to  let  his  brother  go  with  him. 

2.  They  did  not  fight  like  they  fight  on  the  field  of  battle. 

3.  Eight  months  has  passed. 

4.  He  dressed  as  comfortable  as  he  liked. 

5.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  see  and  to  know  them 
to  travel  a  very  great  distance  for  a  small  piece  of  money. 
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6.  There  never  was  a  person  to  go  from  here  unfed.  , 

7.  She  flitted  about  continual. 

8.  No  one  goes  from  this  house  without  obtaining  their 
request. 

9.  He  and  I  is  going. 

10.  What  do  the  ringing  of  the  bells  mean  ? 

11.  Sorrow  and  care  had  left  its  trace. 

12.  The  gray  eyes  of  the  soldier  flashed  death  into  that  of  his 
antagonist. 

13.  The  two  men  drew  large  hunting-knives,  with  which  they 
tried  to  kill  one  another. 

14.  The  wife  with  the  two  children  were  seated  near  the  fire. 

15.  The  mother  decided  that  her  daughter  shall  open  the 
store. 

16.  Tall  in  stature,  having  broad  shoulders,  wearing  the  tar- 
tan, and  his  prominent  features  gave  him  a  manly  appearance. 

17.  Most  of  his  teachers  say  he  was  a  worthless  student,  but 
one  who  taught  him  Latin. 

18.  Of  Charles  Lamb's  brother  we  hear  little  about,  except 
that  he  was  lame. 

49.  Using  the  Sensations  and  the  Imagination  in 
Description.  The  teacher  will  probably  find  that 
the  first  descriptions  he  receives  contain  material 
that  has  come  to  the  writer  through  the  sense  of 
sight  merely.  Students  generally  neglect  to  tell  of 
the  effect  produced  on  the  other  senses  or  the  asso- 
ciations which  an  object  may  call  up.  Their  descrip- 
tions will  very  soon  become  stereotyped  unless  the 
teacher  insists  that  in  each  description  the  possible 
appeal  to  all  the  senses  and  to  the  imagination  be 
utilized.  The  exercises  that  follow  are  intended 
to  broaden  the  student's  conception  of  descriptive 
material. 

Exercises 

/.  To  what  sense  or  senses  does  each  of  the 
following  descriptions  appeal :    Hearing,  seeing, 
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feeling,  smelling,  tasting,  touching?  Which  rep- 
resent objects  in  still  life  and  which  in  motion  ? 

1.  The  mosses  curled  deep  and  warm  over  his  feet,  the  young 
grass  had  no  cutting  edges,  and  all  the  voices  of  the  Jungle  boomed 
like  one  deep  harp-string  touched  by  the  moon,  the  moon  of  New 
Talk,  who  splashed  her  light  full  on  rock  and  pool,  slipped  it  be- 
tween trunk  and  creeper,  and  sifted  it  through  a  million  leaves. 

-Rudyard  Kipling,  The  Jungle  Book. 

2.  "  On  no  other  coast  that  I  know  shall  you  enjoy,  in  calm, 
sunny  weather,  such  a  spectacle  of  Ocean's  greatness,  such  beauty 
of  changing  color,  or  such  degrees  of  thunder  in  the  sound. " 

3.  A  rough,  spotty  undergrowth  partially  conceals  the  sand. 
The  woods  and  the  Pacific  rule  between  them  the  climate  of  this 
seaboard  region.  On  the  streets  of  Monterey,  when  the  air  does 
not  smell  salt  from  the  one,  it  will  be  blowing  perfumed  from  the 
resinous  tree-tops  of  the  other. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Across  the  Plains. 

4.  Beyond,  in  a  white  haze,  the  square  white  sails  spotted  the 
white  horizon  and  floated  above  it. 

—John  La  Faroe,  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan. 

5.  For  days  together  a  hot,  dry  air  will  overhang  the  town, 
close  as  from  an  oven,  yet  healthful  and  aromatic  in  the  nostrils. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Across  the  Plains. 

6.  "The  subtle  influences  of  odor,  the  sense  of  something  very 
foreign,  of  the  presence  of  another  race,  came  up  with  the  smell  of 
the  boat." 

7.  "Our  rooms  open  on  the  water  —  that  same  blue  water 
spangled  with  sunshine  and  fading  into  sky." 

8.  Boats  without  awnings  were  too  hot  to  touch. 

—  Charles  Dickens,  Little  Dorrit. 

9.  The  cliffs  of  England  stand, 
Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 
Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air! 
Only  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanch'd  land, 
Listen  !    You  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 

—Matthew  Arnold,  Dover  Beach, 
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10.  All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 
—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

11.  Point  out  which  of  the  following  appeal  to 
the  bodily  feelings  of  comfort,  discomfort,  exhilara- 
tion, etc.,  and  which  to  the  imagination : 

1.  "  The  emptiness  of  the  woods  gave  me  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  discovery  in  these  excursions." 

2.  "  The  crouching,  hardy  live-oaks  flourish  singly  or  in  thick- 
ets—  the  kind  of  woods  for  murderers  to  crawl  among." 

3.  "Streets  succeeded  streets,  empty  or  full,  in  desolate 
Oriental  wearisomeness." 

4.  "Weigh  the  influence  of  those  dark  towers  on  all  who  have 
passed  through  the  lonely  square  at  their  feet  for  centuries,  and 
on  all  who  have  seen  them  rising  far  away  over  the  wooded  plains, 
or  catching  on  their  square  masses  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset, 
when  the  city  at  their  feet  was  indicated  only  by  the  mist  at  the 
bend  of  the  river." 

5.  But  the  wonderful  charm  of  it  was,  that  it  was  a  real  boat 
which  had  no  doubt  been  upon  the  water  hundreds  of  times,  and 
which  had  never  been  intended  to  be  lived  in  on  dry  land.  That 
was  the  captivation  of  it  to  me.  If  it  had  been  meant  to  be  lived 
in,  I  might  have  thought  it  small,  or  inconvenient,  or  lonely  ;  but 
never  having  been  designed  for  any  such  use,  it  became  a  perfect 
abode. 

—  Charles  Dickens,  David  Copperfield. 

III.  Which  of  the  following  give  color?  Which 
motion  ?    Which  form  ? 

1.  "  Nearer  us,  junks  of  the  shapes  you  know,  in  violet  trans- 
parence of  shadow,  and  five  or  six  war-ships  and  steamers,  red 
and  black,  or  white,  looking  barbarous  and  out  of  place,  but  still 
as  if  they  were  part  of  us." 

2.  "The  muscles  of  the  boatmen  stood  out  sharply  on  their 
small  frames." 

3.  "There  were  so  many  that  the  crowd  looked  blue  and 
white,  the  color  of  their  dresses  repeating  the  sky  in  prose." 
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4.  "Around  us  played  the  smallest  boats,  with  rowers  stand- 
ing up  and  sculling.'.' 

5.  "Then  the  market-boat  came  rushing  to  us,  its  standing 
rowers  bending  and  rising,  their  thighs  rounding  and  insteps 
sharpening,  what  small  garments  they  had  fluttering  like  scarfs." 

50.  Material  for  Figures  of  Speech.  Some  of 
the  different  kinds  of  material  upon  which  we  may 
draw  in  making  comparisons  are  pointed  out  in  the 
following  exercises.  The  immature  mind  needs 
awakening  to  the  sources  of  analogies  quite  as  much 
as  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  sensations. 

Exercises 

/.  From  which  of  the  five  senses  is  each  of  the 
following  metaphors  taken : 

Sour  temper  ;  soft  answer  ;  brilliant  mind  ;  bitter  curses  ;  daz- 
zling beauty  ;  a  polished  manner  ;  sweet  person  ;  cold  reception  ; 
loud  colors  ;  sharp  retort ;  light  work  ;  hard  problem  ;  discordant 
sentiment ;  grumbling  constituency ;  burning  with  resentment ; 
the  torch  of  truth  ;  his  heart  softened  ;  his  brow  darkened  ;  his 
words  kindled  ;  a  marble-hearted  fiend. 

//.  From  what  occupation  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing taken: 

Reins  of  government  ;  seeds  of  rebellion  ;  sowing  the  whirl- 
wind ;  reaping  destruction  ;  pruning  his  words  ;  the  scaffolding  of 
an  argument;  his  gracious  manners  are  mere  veneer;  side-tracking 
the  conversation  ;  planting  ambitions  ;  speech  varnished  with  com- 
pliments ;  the  pastoral  pipe  ;  his  arguments  are  mere  chaff  ;  the 
harvest  of  his  hopes  ;  a  spur  to  his  aspirations ;  to  curb  the  pas- 
sions ;  vaulting  ambition  ;  delved  deep  in  knowledge  ;  struck  a 
rich  literary  vein  ;  he  clinched  his  argument. 

III.  From  what  science  is  each  of  the  following 
taken : 

Sinews  of  war  ;  his  fame  was  eclipsed  ;  sentiment  had  crystal- 
lized ;  Queen  Elizabeth  had  many  satellites  ;  historical  perspective; 
currents  of  thought  ;  theatrical  attractions  ;  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
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men  ;  a  wave  of  feeling  ;  elective  affinities  ;  a  repulsive  manner  ; 
a  circle  of  acquaintances  ;  opposition  was  precipitated  ;  a  dynamic 
workman  ;  using  an  argument  as  a  fulcrum  ;  a  sense  of  humor  is 
a  solvent  of  small  annoyances. 

IV.  From  what  natural  phenomenon  or  object 
in  nature  is  each  of  the  following  taken  :  • 

Morning  of  youth  ;  high  tide  of  the  year  ;  her  veins  are  sap- 
less ;  flood  of  emotion  ;  ripple  of  laughter  ;  drooping  spirits  ;  his 
mind  soared  ;  his  course  was  beset  with  pitfalls  ;  his  mind  was  in 
a  rut ;  torrent  of  eloquence  ;  sparks  of  wit ;  winds  of  doctrine  ; 
fire  of  passion  ;  smoldering  feud. 

V.  Make  figures  by  applying  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words  to  character  or  to  some  product  or  activ- 
ity of  the  mind : 

Fluid,  unctuous,  limpid,  lucid,  plastic,  ductile,  dawn,  twilight, 
to  give  vent,  smothered,  fund,  blossom,  buoyancy,  fruit,  wounded, 
dull,  drifting,  stagnant. 

VI.  Supply  the  second  term  of  the  following 
analogies  by  using  each  in  a  comparison  : 

Fresh  fuel  checks  the  fire  ;  The  soft  stone  cuts  the  steel  the 
fastest ;  The  first  big  drops  of  the  shower  raise  the  dust ;  Riches 
are  like  sea-water  ;  You  cannot  learn  to  swim  without  going  into 
the  water. 

51.   Subjects  for   Descriptive   Paragraphs.  If 

pupils  are  unable  to  find  good  subjects  for  descrip- 
tive paragraphs,  some  of  those  given  below  may  be 
suggested  to  them. 

Exercises 

/.  What  descriptive  motive  would  you  use  in 
writing  upon  each  of  the  following  subjects? 
Think  of  them  as  the  titles  of  pictures : 

Speaking  His  Piece ;  The  Alhambra  by  Moonlight ;  The 
Umbrella  Mender  ;  Yes  or  No  ;  The  Caravan  ;  Disappointed  ; 
April  Weather ;  A  Bit  of  News ;  As  They  Did  in  the  Golden  Age  ; 
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The  Banquet ;  St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds  ;  A  Frightened 
Horse  ;  Loitering  ;  Street  Scene  ;  Chorus  of  Sailors  ;  A  Group  of 
Happy  Boys  ;  Washing-Day  ;  Edge  of  a  Village  ;  The  Sentinel  ; 
Evening  in  the  Woods  ;  An  Old  Garden  ;  The  Music  Lesson  ;  In 
Doubt  ;  View  of  the  River. 

77.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  upon  each  of 
these. 

52.  Errors  in  Diction.  Errors  in  the  choice  of 
words  are  so  varied  and  so  incalculable  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  general  exercise  upon 
them  that  will  prove  helpful.  We  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  reading  of  good  literature  in 
which  the  student  learns  to  know  words  in  their 
social  relation. 

Exercise 

Improve  the  diction  of  certain  expressions  in  the 
following  : 

1.  "Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  New  Year,"  exclaimed 
a  number  of  the  jolly  celebraters. 

2.  The  wall  had  been  tattered  by  bullets. 

3.  A  swallow  had  built  her  nest  of  horse-hair,  straw,  and 
almost  anything  she  could  find  in  her  journey. 

4.  She  wanted  money  so  that  she  might  get  back  her  daughter. 

5.  The  tent  is  God's  who  built  above  it  the  sky  and  the  stars. 

6.  It  had  built  its  nest  of  clay  and  hair  of  horses. 

7.  When  the  tents  were  gathered,  the  king  left  his  standing 
alone. 

8.  Gold  candlesticks  might  be  replaced  for  silver  ones. 

9.  It  was  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  forest  where  the  scene 
took  place. 

10.  We  were  driving  pretty  fast. 

11.  The  girl  asked  again,  "  Father,  I  see  a  light — What  may 
it  be  ? " 

12.  I  inquired,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  " 

13.  He  was  trying  to  obtain  revenge  on  the  Tory. 

14.  She  was  so  bold  in  her  grief  that  she  said  anything. 

15.  "  All  right,"  he  answered. 
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16.  As  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  store,  I  beheld  a  person  walk- 
ing toward  me. 

17.  Coming  closer  I  saw  the  broad-rimmed  hat  which  revealed 
the  personage  to  me. 

18.  When  he  regained  his  right  senses  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter. 

19.  At  this  time  the  storm  was  at  its  fury. 

20.  I  am  the  looked-for  outcast. 

21.  I  saw  a  figure  moving  about  a  distant  lamp-post,  as  if  it 
were  trying  to  keep  warm,  for  it  was  clad  in  a  threadbare  coat. 

22.  I  perceived  a  thick  mass  of  silky  curls  tumbling  under 
his  cap. 

23.  The  ship  paused  like  a  frightened  steed,  then  gave  a 
sudden  jump. 

24.  'Tis"  the  cry  of  a  destructed  ship  out  in  the  rocky  ocean. 

25.  Watching  him  closer,  I  noticed  that  he  was  no  longer 
young. 

26.  Being  out  of  funds  for  transportation,  I  thought  I  could 
borrow  some  from  you. 

27.  He  saw  the  altar  all  alit. 

28.  In  the  morning  John  awoke  his  friend  early. 

29.  The  beggar  implored  for  the  money. 

30.  "Take  the  candlesticks  and  redeem  your  child,  but  what 
shall  I  replace  instead  on  the  altar?  " 

31.  "  Fret  not,  kind  sir  ;  your  gift  shall  be  returned." 

32.  But  her  fear  was  not  put  down. 

33.  The  ship  began  to  shake  up  and  back. 

34.  I  see  a  light  way  off  in  the  distance. 

35.  I  can  handle  the  fiercest  gale  that  ever  blew. 

36.  The  vessel  broken  up  by  the  rocks  sank. 

37.  One  day  while  walking  in  a  little  village,  I  noticed  coming 
toward  me  a  queer  personage. 

38.  The  seaman  got  a  scornful  laugh  for  his  trouble. 

39.  ' '  Do  not  be  aggravated.  The  good  ship  will  ride  out  of 
the  tempest  in  safety." 

40.  He  asked  the  question  in  a  mockery  way. 

41.  From  far  it  was  hard  for  me  to  recognize  him. 

42.  I  have  had  an  accident  which  I  think  will  bring  some  loss 
to  me. 

43.  He  departed  with  the  happy  thought  of  getting  money  at 
the  bank. 
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44.  "Are  you  going  to  school?  "he  asked.  "Yes,  sir,  I  am 
going  to  finish  a  college  course." 

45.  I  was  gazing  on  the  falls  dropping  down  a  great  distance. 

46.  It  is  not  usual  that  I  speak  to  any  one  concerning  myself. 

47.  ' '  Good-night,''  was  the  cynic's  abrupt  cut-Off  reply. 

48.  After  his  unsuccess  in  the  search  for  the  Carbuncle,  Lord 
de  Vere  retired  to  his  castle. 

49.  Thus  by  the  directorship  of  God,  the  son's  life  was  saved. 

50.  She  was  fixing  her  dress  when  Mrs.  Smith  called. 

51.  He  possessed  many  professions. 

52.  This  is  all  the  far  we  took. 

53.  He  is  all  well  again. 

54.  She  will  not  leave  me  go. 

55.  Will  you  borrow-  me  your  pencil  ? 

56.  He  mused  over  his  own  proudness  and  firm  ability. 

57.  During  this  time  he  became  crazy,  but  soon  again  revived. 


CHAPTERS  VIII. -X. 


53.  The  Verb.  The  following  brief  exercises 
on  the  verb,  the  preposition,  and  the  pronoun  may- 
be introduced  here  if  such  work  is  needed.  Others 
of  the  same  character  may  be  found  in  Buehler's 
Practical  Exercises  in  English. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  in  the  study  of 
description  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  expressive  verbs. 
While  the  exercise  in  the  following  section  has  for 
one  of  its  aims  accuracy  in  the  principal  parts  of 
irregular  verbs,  it  may  serve  to  stimulate  a  general 
interest  in  the  verb  as  an  element  of  the  student's 
vocabulary. 

54.  The  Passive  and  the  Progressive  Active. 

The  distinction  between  the  passive  and  the  pro- 
gressive active  is  not  always  clear  to  first-year 
pupils.  Teachers  of  Latin  often  meet  with  a  diffi- 
culty here. 

Exercise 

Write  sentences  containing  the  following  forms 
of  the  verbs  in  the  list  below:  (1)  The  active  pro- 
gressive past,  (2)  the  passive  past,  (3)  the  active 
past. 


abide 

bid  (command) 

dive 

freeze 

awake 

bid  (offer  at 

draw 

give 

bear  (carry) 

an  auction) 

drive 

go 

beat 

blow 

eat 

grow 

become 

break 

fall 

lay 

begin 

clear 

forsake 

lie 

beseech 

come 

fly 

light 
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plead 

sit 

sink 

stride 

ride 

shake 

slay- 

strive 

ring 

shoe 

slide 

swim 

rise 

shot 

smite 

swing 

run 

show 

speak 

wring 

see 

shrink 

spring 

write 

set 

sing 

steal 

55.  The  Preposition.  The  following  exercise 
on  the  preposition  may  be  introduced  at  this  point 
if  the  class  needs  such  drill. 

Exercises 

L  Supply  the  proper  prepositions  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  She  saw  his  glassy  eyes  the  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  A  brilliant  light  streamed  the  church. 

3.  He  lived  St.  Petersburg  many  years  ago. 

4.  One  day  January  I  hired  a  cabman  London. 

5.  The  day  was  almost  its  end. 

6.  It  was  a  fight  life  or  death. 

7.  He  wrapped  his  coat  his  daughter. 

8.  A  fisherman  was  surprised  seeing  a  maiden  tied  to 

a  mast. 

9.  She  placed  her  finger  a  line  the  Bible  ;  

the  sight  of  this,  the  murderer's  heart  leaped  his  throat. 

10.  Homer's  style  is  very  different  Shakspere's. 

11.   a  party  which  I  attended  I  was  introduced  to  this 

young  man. 

12.  He  divided  his  spare  time  tennis,  golf,  and  rowing. 

13.  He  is  a  slave    a  galley  the  Mediterranean. 

14.  I  went  New  York  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 

15.  One  very  hot  day    the  end  of  July  I  started  for 

a  walk. 

16.  My  thought  was  constantly  that  lonely  family. 

17.  It  was  my  delight  to  go    the  poorer  quarters  of 

London. 

18.  I  heard  a  crash  which  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  the 
rock  the  lake. 

19.  Does  James  live  your  house  ? 
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20.  The  woman  sat  the  hearth. 

21.  I  differ  you  on  that  point. 

22.  He  boasted  much  his  learning. 

23.  The  earliest  medium  of  exchange  the  Indian  and 

the  white  man  was  skins. 

II.  What  preposition  or  prepositions  should  be 
used  with  the  following  words  : 

According,  afflict,  allude,  aversion,  contrast,  construe,  devoted, 
a  dislike,  dissuade,  employ  oneself,  fear,  hope,  indifference,  in 
defiance,  in  justice,  interfere,  in  relation,  intention,  objection, 
predilection,  presented,  reliance,  resort. 

56.    Prepositions  Used  Instead  of  Conjunctions. 

The  preposition  like  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used 
for  as  to  introduce  a  clause.  Except  and  without  are 
similarly  used  instead  of  unless. 

Exercises 

/.  Insert  like  or  as,  as  the  sentence  requires,  in 
the  following : 

1.  Lamentation  is  the  only  musician  that  always,   a 

screech-owl,  alights  and  sits  on  the  roof  of  an  angry  man. 

—Plutarch. 

2.  Authority,  though  it  err  others 

Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top. 

—William  Shakspeke. 

3.  If  you  let  slip  Time,  a  neglected  rose, 

It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head. 

—John  Milton. 

4.  It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  Night 
 a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiope's  ear. 

—William  Shakspere. 

5.  My  advice  is,  to  consult  the  "  Lives  of  Other  Men  "  

he  would  a  looking-glass.  —Terence. 

6.  With  every  change  his  features  played 
 aspens  show  the  light  and  shade. 

—Walter  Scott. 
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7.  Books,   friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen. 

— JOINERIANA. 

8.  Some  men,  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full 

light.  —Seneca. 

9.  "  The  common  people  are  to  be  caught  by  the  ears  

one  catches  a  pot  hy  the  handle." 

10.    We  should  manage  our  fortune  we  do  our  health. 

Enjoy  it  when  good,  be  patient  when  it  is  bad. 

—La  Rochefoucauld. 

II  Supply  except,  without^  or  unless  in  each,  of 
the  following : 

1.  He  will  not  go  with  his  father's  permission. 

2.  She  would  have  written  me  you  had  dissuaded  her. 

3.  The  essay  has  no  merit  brevity. 

4.  Do  not  accept  the  invitation    you  feel  equal  to  the 

long  journey. 

5.  He  will  be  drowned   you  forbid  his  going  into  the 

water  at  any  time. 

6.  You  cannot  succeed  by  honest  effort. 

7.  We  cannot  imagine  how  the  fire  started    some  one 

threw  a  firecracker  on  the  awning. 

8.  The  soldiers  will  not  march    with  orders  from  the 

commander. 

9.  One  cannot  travel  there  with  a  guide. 

10.   the  wind  soon  changes,  we  must  put  into  port. 

57.    The  Pronoun.    Errors  in  the  use  of  the 

nominative  and  objective  cases  of  the  pronoun  are 
very  common.  Students  should  be  warned  against 
using  myself,  himself,  and  the  other  compounds  of 
the  personal  pronoun  except  for  emphasis  or  in  the 
reflective  sense.  They  sometimes  use  these  forms 
when  they  are  uncertain  of  the  correct  form  of  a 
simple  pronoun. 

Exercises 

/.  Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  relative  or 
interrogative  pronoun  in  the  following : 
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1.   did  you  take  me  to  be  ? 

2.  I  cannot  tell  she  resembles. 

 do  you  think  1  met  ? 

 did  you  suppose  had  taken  it  ? 

 will  you  vote  for  ? 

  do  you  think  is  to  be  our  next  president  ? 

 did  you  say  was  summoned? 


There  are  many  men  to  this  would  be  a  great  favor. 

 do  you  wish  sent  ? 

The  man  I  hoped  would  meet  us  is  unable  to  come. 


II.  Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person: 

1.  You  and  are  both  going. 

2.  He  told  you  and   to  bring  books. 

3.  She  intended  the  flowers  for  him  and   . 

4.  Between  you  and  this  accident  is  very  unpleasant. 

5.  My  brother  is  younger  than   . 

6.  It  is  only  . 

7.  Did  you  say  Mary  and  might  go? 

She  told  to  leave  the  house,  who  had  been 

mistress  there  so  long. 

He  reprimanded  all  the  boys,  •   especially. 

Is  it  you  mean  ? 

My  brother  knew  the  intruder  to  be  . 

She  has  sent  for  him  and  to  come. 

It  may  have  been  you  think  you  saw. 

 children  will  promise  not  to  talk. 

The  Germans  are  less  energetic  than  Americans. 

Had  you  called  to    girls,  should  have  come 

Such  as  do  not  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 

Where  did  you  tell  John  and  to  sit  ? 

Whom  will  he  send  with  you  and  ? 

To  you  and  this  incident  would  seem  very  strange. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
back. 

17 
18 

19 
20 


III.  Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  third  person  : 

1.   and  their  friends  created  a  great  stir  in  the  village. 

2.  All  the  ladies  except    had  discarded  their  bonnets. 
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3.  I  am  as  old  as  . 

4.  You  are  much  taller  than  . 

5.   and  we  are  expected  to  go  together. 

6.  I  supposed  it  was  who  sent  the  book. 

7.  I  found  it  to  be  who  has  objected. 

8.  You  and  have  been  suspected. 

9.    who  she  supposed  was  far  away  she  now  saw 

standing  before  her. 

10.  I  asked  what  you  and  were  intending  to  do, 


CHAPTER  XL 


58.  Completion  of  the  Motive  Analysis  of  the 
" Great  Stone  Face."  In  assigning  as  a  lesson  the 
analysis  of  the  last  three  parts  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face  it  may  be  well  to  ask  questions  such  as  the 
following :  What  underplot  do  we  find  in  para- 
graphs 37-51  ?  With  what  motive  does  paragraph 
37  deal?  38?   39?  49? 

Analysis 

Part  IV. —  The  Old  Stony  Phiz  story.    Paragraphs  37-51. 
Paragraph  37. 

For  ward -moving  ?iarrative  —  the  life  of  Ernest. 
Paragraph  38. 

Transition  —  retrospective  narrative  —  the  life  of  Old 
Stony  Phiz  before  his  coming  to  the  valley. 
Paragraphs  39-49. 

An  occasion —  the  coming  of  Old  Stony  Phiz. 
Paragraph  50. 

Mood — that  of  Ernest. 
Paragraph  51. 

Anticipatory  narrative  —  How  does  the  anticipation 
here  resemble  that  of  the  preceding  parts  ? 
Part  V. — The  story  of  the  Poet.    Paragraphs  52-73. 
Paragraph  52. 

Forward-movi7ig  narrative  —  the  life  of  Ernest. 
Paragraphs  53-54. 

Retrospective  narrative  —  the  life  of  the  Poet  before 
his  coming  to  the  valley. 
Paragraph  54. 

Transition  — 
Paragraphs  55-57. 

Audible  thought  —  that  of  Ernest. 
Paragraphs  58-61. 

An  occasion  —  the  meeting  of  Ernest  and  the  Poet. 
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Paragraph  62. 

Character  description  —  of  Ernest  and  the  Poet. 
Paragraphs  63-69. 

Mood — that  of  Ernest. 
Paragraph  70. 

Mood—  that  of  the  Poet. 
Paragraphs  71-73. 

Character  description  — 
Part  VI. —  The  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy.  Paragraphs  74-78. 
Paragraph  74. 

Fo7"iuard-moving  narrative  —  the  life  of  Ernest. 
Paragraphs  75-77- 

An  occasion  —  the  preaching  in  the  open  air. 
Paragraph  78. 

Forward-moving  narrative  —  the  sequel. 

59.  The  Conditional  Sentence.  Pupils  of  foreign 
birth  find  great  difficulty  with  the  conditional  sen- 
tence, especially  with  the  condition  contrary  to  fact. 

Exercise 

Supply  the  proper  verb  form  in  the  following : 

1.  If  the  train  been  on  time  we  should  have  been  late. 

2.  If  I  (was,  were,  or  had  been)  you  I  should  not  attempt  such 
a  task. 

3.  If  he  not  confessed  I  should  have  suspected  him  just 

the  same. 

4.  If  they   coming  they  would  have  been  here  an  hour 

ago. 

5.  If  she  fail  in  the  beginning  she  would  give  up  the 

enterprise. 

6.  If  he  not  forced  to  work  he  would  not  be  so  strong. 

7.  If  they    been  more  agreeable  I  should  have  been 

more  willing  to  oblige  them. 

8.  If  you  meet  them  before  you  reach  the  town,  give 

them  this  message. 

9.  If  Napoleon  not  gone  into  Russia  at  an  unseason- 
able time,  he  might  not  have  been  defeated. 

10.    If  you  willing  to  try  I  believe  you  could  succeed. 
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60.  Suggestions  for  Theme-model  IX.  Theme- 
model  IX.  calls  for  the  turning-  of  dialogue  into 
historical  narrative  and  vice  versa.  Further  drill 
in  this  is  provided  for  by  the  following : 

Exercises 

/.  Tell,  in  the  third  person,  of  the  tavern  scene 
in  Silas  Marner,  Chapter  VI.,  or  the  quarrel  scene 
in  Julius  Cczsar,  Act  IV.,  Scene  3 ;  or  Macbeth,  Act  I., 
Scene  7. 

77.  (1)  Turn  into  dialogue  The  Second  Paper 
(The  Club)  in  the  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers. 

(2)  Turn  into  a  dialogue  between  Sir  Roger  and 
the  Spectator  part  of  Paper  VIII.  (Will  Wimble). 

(3)  Turn  into  dialogue  Paper  XV.  (The  Coverley 
Hunt)  and  Paper  XIX.  (The  Coverley  Poultry). 

61.  Other  Subjects  for  Theme-model  IX.  The 
subjects  given  on  pages  268  and  269  of  the  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric  are  confined  to  those  that  deal  with 
a  change  of  regime.  This  model  can,  however,  be 
used  more  broadly.  The  following  only  indicate 
classes  of  subjects  to  which  it  may  be  applied: 

1 .  A  Runaway  Child  : 

Situation  —  the  child  and  her  confidante. 
Personal  appearance  of  each. 

Retrospective  narrative  in  dialogue,  in  which  one  child 
tells  the  other  of  her  grievances  and  her  plans. 

Forward-moving  narrative  by  the  author  —  the  child 
carries  out  her  plan  and  returns  sadder  and  wiser. 

2.  Circe  and  Ulysses  : 

Situation  —  Ulysses  and  Circe  on  the  island. 
Personal  appearance  of  each. 

Retrospective  narrative  in   dialogue  —  Ulysses  tells 

Circe  of  his  wanderings. 
Forward-moving  narrative  by  the  author  —  the  story  of 

Ulysses'  subsequent  wanderings. 
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62.  General  Suggestions  on  Chapters  XII. -XIV. 

With  an  immature  class  the  teacher  should  add  to 
the  paragraphs  in  sections  183  and  209,  and  should 
perhaps  at  first  suggest  subjects  for  expository  par- 
agraphs. 

If,  before  taking  up  Chapter  XIV.,  the  student 
reads  Silas  Mamcr  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  from 
criticisms  of  which  most  of  the  models  for  the  book 
review  are  taken,  he  will  have  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  models. 

In  his  study  of  the  historical  essay  it  must  not 
be  supposed  by  the  pupil  that  exposition  is  the 
only  form  of  discourse  used  in  writing  history. 
Descriptions  of  character,  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
peoples,  and  of  occasions  are  common.  Simple  for- 
ward-moving narrative  also  occurs  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  any  other  form  in  historical  works. 

63.  Additional  Subjects  for  Expository  Themes, 
Section  248.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  the  following 
list  may  be  treated  from  the  scientific  or  the  literary 
point  of  view. 

Write  a  series  of  directions,  telling : 

1.  How  to  catch  trout. 

2.  How  to  find  a  bee's  nest. 

3.  How  to  make  a  kite. 

4.  How  to  become  a  good  pitcher. 

5.  How  to  manage  a  younger  brother. 

6.  How  to  make  a  sitting-room  cozy  and  homelike. 

7.  How  to  be  agreeable  at  home. 

8.  How  to  be  happy  during  the  house-cleaning  season. 
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64.  Note  on  Theme-model  XV.  If  students 
find  the  repetition  of  retrospective  narrative  confus- 
ing here,  anticipatory  narrative  may  be  substituted 
in  Chapter  III.  of  Theme-model  XV. 

65.  Note  on  Theme-model  XVII.  The  para- 
graph on  parentage  may  be  preceded  by  one  or 
more  paragraphs  which  give  the  historical  setting  of 
the  person.  In  this  may  be  included  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  time  or  the  great  events  contemporaneous 
with  the  life  of  the  person.  The  following  is  a 
model  for  this  kind  of  paragraph : 

"  When  the  young  poet  [Shakspere]  trudged  up  to  London,  fresh 
from  the  fields  that  encircled  his  idyllic  village,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
the  spirit  of  his  young  nation  was  waking  within  him.  We  can 
venture  but  timidly  to  conceive  how  much  his  young  heart  bounded 
with  the  life  that  surged  and  beat  in  the  streets  and  the  houses  of 
the  thriving  metropolis,  and  how  keenly  his  mind  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  all  he  saw  and  heard  If  by  some  necromancy  we 

could  summon  up  that  distant  time  again  and  merge  ourselves  into 
it,  we  should  see  the  millions  of  London  dwindle  in  an  instant  into 
150,000  souls,  and  the  city  itself  sink  into  a  moderate-sized  town 
with  no  paving,  no  street-lamps,  no  cabs,  no  'buses.  We  pass 
along  the  narrow  sidewalk,  hugging  the  wall  to  keep  from  being 
pushed  into  the  muddy  street  by  a  burly  ruffian  whom  we  see 
coming.    Observing  our  hand  on  our  sword,  he  steps  aside. 

"The  houses  we  pass  are  made  of  heavy  frames  of  timber, 
between  which  brick  and  plaster  are  laid,  forming  a  firm  wall, 
thus  partly  protecting  the  pedestrian  from  the  rains  when  they 
pour  from  the  gutterless  roofs,  and  often  from  the  slops  that  are 
thrown  from  the  upper  stories  to  be  spilled  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust  with  the  most  impartial  and  most  natural  selection.  .  . 
.    .    The  streets  of  London  teemed  with  adventurers,  with  sailors 
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from  other  nations,  who  told  stories  of  the  wonders  of  the  new 
world,  of  her  monsters  of  the  deep,  of  her  savage  tribes,  of  her 
strange  fauna  and  flora,  of  her  supposed  wealth  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and,  more  thrilling  than  all,  of  sea-fights  on  the 

Spanish  main  The  age  was  keenly,  actively  romantic, 

an  age  in  which  great  things  would  inevitably  be  done  —  not  a 
cynical,  worn-out  age,  in  which  heroism  is  too  often  scorned  and 
the  deeds  of  heroes  forgotten  when  they  are  known  to  have  dis- 
played some  trivial  human  frailty.  In  the  acts  of  the  great,  every 
man  saw  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  felt  he  could  do  ;  and  to  do 
them  he  was  ready  to  go  into  unknown  lands  and  seas,  there  to 
encounter  the  terrors  his  superstitious  ancestors  had  left  him  for  a 

heritage  The  spirit  of  discovery,  of  adventure,  the 

defiance  of  impending  dangers,  and  the  hope  of  immortal  heroism 
which  Kingsley  has  caught  in  his  Westward  Ho  I  was  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  there  was  no  child  whose  veins  did  not  tingle 
with  it." 

66.  Original  Outlines.  The  student  has  now  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  narrative,  descriptive, 
and  expository  motives,  and  should  be  able  to  make 
combinations  of  them  for  himself.  The  following 
list  of  subjects  may  be  used  for  that  purpose :  The 
thrush,  catbird,  sandpiper,  yellow-throat,  kingfisher, 
wood-pigeon,  robin,  and  bluejay.  (See  outlines  for 
Nature  Studies  in  §  264.)  He  also  may  be  required 
to  make  original  outlines  for  reproducing  pieces  of 
literature  read  in  class  or  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

67.  Study  of  Paragraph  Models  for  Direct  Per- 
suasion, Section  282.  The  following  questions  on 
the  models  for  Persuasion  will  make  the  student 
examine  them  more  carefully : 

Model  A. 

How  many  commands  are  here  expressed  ? 
Find  examples  of  the  metaphor,  the  use  of  contrast,  par- 
allel construction. 
Model  B. 

What  are  the  different  wishes  given  ? 

Find  examples  of  the  use  of  the  concrete,  of  personification, 
of  parallel  construction. 
Model  C. 

How  many  adjurations  are  used? 

Find  illustrations  of  the  rhetorical  question,  the  metaphor, 
parallel  construction. 
Model  D. 

What  does  the  poet  here  pray  for  ? 

Where  in  the  prayer  do  you  find  praise  of  God  ? 

Explain  the  allusion. 

Find  an  example  of  parallel  construction. 

68.  Study  of  Paragraphs  Illustrating  Indirect 
Persuasion,  Section  283.  Students  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  pure  narration,  description, 
exposition,  and  argumentation,  and  that  used  with  a 
persuasive  purpose. 

Model  A. 

Is  the  description  here  of  the  physical  features  of  the  place 
or  of  the  character  and  history  of  the  people  ?  What 
fundamental  device  is  used  ? 

Explain  the  allusions.    Find  examples  oi  the  exclama- 
tion, parallel  construction,  and  personification. 
(9°) 
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What  sentiment  toward  Ireland  does  the  author  wish  to 
awaken  ? 

How  does  the  element  of  persuasion  enter? 
Model  B. 

How  are  you  made  to  feel  toward  the  Indians  ? 
What  points  in  their  history  are  brought  out? 
Point  out  the  passages  that  contain  the  persuasive  element. 
Find  examples  of  the  rhetorical  question,  simile,  meta- 
phor, onomatopoeia,  the  use  of  the  concrete. 
Model  C. 

What  is  the  thought  expounded  here  ? 

Point  out  the  passages  containing  the  element  of  persua- 
sion. 

What  fundamental  device  is  used  ? 

Find  examples  of  the  device  of  question  and  answer, 
parallel  construction,  exclamation.  Find  two  similes, 
five  metaphors. 

Explain  the  allusions. 

Is  the  eloquence  of  this  passage  due  to  the  elevation  of 
the  thought  or  to  the  expression  of  it  ? 
Model  D. 

What  is  the  argument  advanced  here  ? 

How  are  we  made  to  feel  toward  Napoleon  ? 

In  what  passages  does  the  persuasive  element  occur  ? 

Find  instances  of  the  use  of  question  and  answer  ;  of  par- 
allel construction. 

69.  Other  Forms  of  the  Oration.  For  the  short 
occasional  oration,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
which  is  quoted  and  analyzed  below  may  serve  as  a 
model : 

"  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  the  final  resting 
place  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
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"  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have[consecrated  it  far  above  our  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us  —  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion  —  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Analysis 
First  paragraph  —  The  situation. 

The  place,  time,  and  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the  oration 

is  indicated. 
The  characters  are  the  orator  and  the  audience. 
Second  paragraph  —  Retrospective  narrative. 

Dealing  with  the  particular  events  which  have  led  up  to 
the  occasion. 

Third  paragraph  —  The  setting  forth  of  an  idea  suggested  by 
the  occasion. 

In  this  oration  the  thought  expounded  is  :  "  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground." 

Exercises 

/.  Verify  this  analysis.  Where  do  you  find 
narration  ?    Where  exposition  ? 

IT.  Find  the  situation  elements  in  the  first  para- 
graph. 

III.  Number  the  sentences  in  the  third  para- 
graph. What  words  in  the  first  sentence  are  devel- 
oped by  the  second?  What  words  in  the  second 
sentence  are  developed  by  the  third  ?  And  so  on. 
What  type  of  paragraph  is  this  ? 
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IV.  Commit  this  address  to  memory. 

V.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  whole  selection  show- 
ing sentence  relation.    What  do  you  discover? 

VI.  Find  examples  of  parallel  construction ;  of 
metaphor ;  of  contrast. 

VII.  Show  that  the  word  "dedicate  "  is  the  key- 
note of  the  selection.  How  many  times  is  the  idea 
of  dedication  repeated  ?  of  consecration  ?  of  the 
birth  of  the  nation  ? 

VIII.  Write  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects 
or  upon  any  other  that  these  suggest : 

1.  An  address  to  a  graduating  class.  Use  as  the  idea  to  be 
expounded  the  responsibilities  of  educated  men  and  women. 

2.  An  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  public 
library. 

3.  An  address  that  might  have  been  delivered  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  ;  some  monument  in  your  own 
city. 

4.  An  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  some 
class  memorial  to  the  school. 

5.  An  address  that  might  have  been  delivered  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Washington  Monument. 

70.  The  Eulogy.  For  the  oration  which  is  a 
eulogy  of  some  person  Curtis's  oration  on  Burns 
may  be  taken  as  a  model.  The  outline,  with  slight 
modifications  in  the  order  of  the  topics,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  situation,  including: 

a.    References  to  the  occasion  of  the  speech,  the 
fitness  of  the  place,  and  time  of  its  delivery. 

2.  Historical  setting  —  events  that  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  person's  birth. 

3.  Place  setting  —  his  native  landscape. 

4.  His  early  mode  of  life. 

5.  His  character. 
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6.  His  life,  including  an  account  of  his  education,  occupa- 
tions, and  the  other  topics  given  in  the  outline  for  the  biograph- 
ical essay  (§  261). 

7.  His  influence  upon  the  world. 

71.  The  Friendly  Letter.  The  friendly  letter, 
like  the  oration,  may  combine  all  the  five  forms  of 
discourse  or  it  may  be  confined  to  one  of  them.  It 
differs  from  the  formal  theme  chiefly  in  its  style, 
which  should  have  the  easy,  familiar  tone  of  con- 
versation. 

Exercise 

In  writing  upon  the  following  subjects  the  stu- 
dent should  remember  that  the  conversational  style 
proper  to  the  friendly  letter  admits  of  the  free  use 
of  exclamation,  question,  and  command  : 

1.  Imagine  yourself  in  some  foreign  country  from  which  you 
are  writing  letters  home.  Use  descriptions  of  place,  mode  of  life, 
occasions,  personal  appearance  of  the  people  among  whom  you 
are  sojourning. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  some  unknown  boy  or  girl  in  a  foreign 
land,  describing  for  him  the  American  schoolboy  of  the  great  city. 
Give  some  account  of  his  appearance,  his  school  life,  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  American  city,  and  its  mode  of  life.  Bring 
out  only  those  phases  which  would  seem  to  a  foreigner  unique. 

3.  In  a  series  of  letters  between  two  who  had  been  school- 
mates, give  the  story  of  their  lives  after  leaving  school.  Repre- 
sent the  correspondence  as  beginning  the  week  after  commence- 
ment and  continuing,  with  interruptions,  until  the  writers  are  old 
men  or  women. 
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VERSIFICATION 

72.  Purpose  of  the  Study.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  of  versification  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric  Based  on  Literary  Models  is  not 
to  teach  pupils  to  scan  difficult  lines  of  poetry 
upon  which  even  scholars  are  not  agreed,  but  to 
enable  them  to  write  the  normal,  unmixed  iambic, 
trochaic,  dactylic,  and  anapestic  measures,  accord- 
ing to  rhyme  schemes  which  they  commonly  meet. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  writing  of  verse 
has  the  following  advantages : 

1.  It  compels  the  student  to  work  slowly  and 
carefully,  thinking  not  only  of  every  word,  but  of 
every  syllable  he  writes. 

2.  His  vocabulary  will  be  extended  through 
the  verse  requirements  of  both  rhyme  and  rhythm. 
These  advantages  are  especially  great  in  the  case 
of  fairly  advanced  pupils. 

73.  Meter.  Verse  is  made  up  of  feet,  consisting 
of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  This  recur- 
rence of  stress  is  called  meter,  and  gives  the  regular 
rhythmical  movement  to  poetry. 

The  feet  in  English  verse  are : 

1 .  The  Iambus,  of  two  syllables,  the  last  of  which 
is  accented  —  confine,  desire. 

2.  The  Trochee,  of  two  syllables,  the  first  of 
which  is  accented  —  angel,  cur f civ. 
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3.  The  Dactyl,  of  three  syllables,  the  first  of 
which  is  accented— fortunate. 

4.  The  Anapest,  of  three  syllables,  the  last  of 
which  is  accented — condescend. 

The  verses  in  English  poetry  are  called  Iambic, 
Trochaic,  Dactylic,  and  Anapcstic,  according  as  they 
are  made  up  of  any  one  of  the  different  kinds  of 
feet. 

Verses  are,  of  course,  of  various  lengths,  and 
they  are  named  to  indicate  the  number  of  feet  in 
each.    Thus : 

Monometer  means  a  verse  of  one  foot. 

Dimeter  means  a  verse  of  two  feet. 

Trimeter  means  a  verse  of  three  feet. 

Tetrameter  means  a  verse  of  four  feet. 

Pentameter  means  a  verse  of  five  feet. 

Hexameter  means  a  verse  of  six  feet. 

Heptameter  means  a  verse  of  seven  feet. 

Octameter  means  a  verse  of  eight  feet. 

Thus  an  iambic  pentameter  will  mean  a  line  of 
verse  made  up  of  five  iambic  feet ;  a  dactylic  tetram- 
eter, a  line  made  up  of  four  dactylic  feet,  and  so  on. 

In  many  verses  the  feet  do  not  occur  with  per- 
fect regularity  and  in  their  full  form.  Variety  is 
gained  by  dropping  the  unaccented  syllables  occa- 
sionally and  substituting  one  kind  of  foot  for 
another.  Examples  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing exercises. 

Exercises 

/.  Name  the  feet  marked  in  the  example  that 
follows,  pointing  out  the  dropping  of  syllables  and 
the  substitution  of  other  feet  for  the  regular  one  : 
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1.  Comrades,  |  leave'  me  |  here'  a  |  lit'tle,  |  while'  as  [ 

yet'  'tis  |  early  |  morn':  | 
Leave'  me  |  here',  and  |  when'  you  |  want'  me,  | 
sound'  up-  |  on'  the  |  bu'gle-  |  horn'.  | 

—Alfred  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  The  cur'-  |  few  tolls'  |  the  knell'  |  of  part'-  |  ing  day',  | 

The  low'-  |  ing  herd'  |  winds  slow'-  |  lyo"er  |  the  lea',  | 
The  plow'-  |  man  home'-  |  ward  plods'  |  his  wea'-  |  ry  way',  | 
And  leaves'  |  the  world'  |  to  dark'-  |  nessand'  |  tome'.| 
—  Thomas  Gray,  Elegy,  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

3.  It  is'  I  an  an'-  |  cient  Mar'-  |  iner',  | 

And  he  stopp'-  |  eth  one'  |  of  thee',  | 
*'  By  thy  long'  |  gray  beard'  |  and  glit'-  |  tering  eye',  | 
Now  where'-  |  fore  stopp"st  |  thou  me'?"  | 
—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  RimeoftheAncioit  Mariner. 

II.  Read  and  mark  the  feet  of  poems  on  pages 
18,  24-26,  132,  196,  and  202  of  the  Composition  and 
Rhetoric. 

74.  Rhyme.  Another  important  characteristic 
of  poetry  besides  meter,  is  rhyme. 

Rhyme  is  the  similarity  of  the  final  accented 
vowel  sounds  of  the  lines.  The  consonants  in  the 
final  accented  syllables  of  rhyming  lines  must  be 
different.    (See  preceding  examples.) 

By  the  nature  of  the  verse,  the  kind  and  number 
of  feet  in  it,  and  the  rhyme,  the  poet  builds  his 
lines  into  groups  or  stanzas. 

Rhyme  is  dispensed  with  in  some  kinds  of 
poetry,  the  most  important  of  which  are  blank  verse 
and  the  dactylic  hexameter. 

Blank  verse  is  very  common,  and  a  familiar 
example  of  hexameter  is  Henry  W.  Longfellow's 
Evangeline.    Longfellow's  Hiawatha  also  is  in  un- 
rhymed  verse  of  four  feet. 
7 
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Iambic  Stanzas 

75.  Iambic  Pentameter.  We  shall  begin  the 
writing  of  verse  with  the  unrhymed  iambic  pen- 
tameter (blank  verse)  because  that  is  the  easiest 
form : 

Blank  Verse 

The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strain 'd  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

—William  Shakspere,  The  Mercha?it  of  Venice. 

Exercises 

/.  Each  of  these  lines  consists  of  five  feet  of  two 
syllables  each,  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  Mark 
the  feet  and  accents  in  the  last  three  lines. 

II.  Write  a  situation  in  blank  verse,  taking  care 
not  to  have  all  the  sentences  end  with  the  line. 

The  Heroic  Couplet 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul. 

—Alexander  Pope,  Essay  on  Man. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents  in  the  model  and 
show  that  the  rhyme  scheme  is  aa  bb  cc,  etc. 

II.  Write  a  description  of  place  in  the  heroic 
couplet.    For  suggestions  read  The  Deserted  Village. 

Tercet 

'Tis  vain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  the  farther  off  we  go, 

The  swing  of  Justice  deals  a  mightier  blow. 

—  Francis  Quarles. 
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Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents  in  the  model  and 
show  that  the  rhyme  scheme  is  aaa. 

II.  Write  in  the  iambic  tercet  a  description  of 
the  appearance  of  a  person. 

The  Quatrain 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
—  Thomas  Gray,  Elegy,  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents  in  the  model  and 
prove  that  the  rhyme  scheme  is  ab  ab. 

II.  Write  an  iambic  quatrain  describing  the 
character  of  a  person. 

The  Five-Line  Stanza 

Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

"  Ah  !  who  hath  reft,"  quoth  he,  "  my  dearest  pledge  ?  " 

—John  Milton,  Lycidas. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents  in  the  model.  Show 
that  the  rhyme  scheme  is  abbab. 

II.  Write  a  description  of  the  mode  of  life  of  a 
community,  using  the  iambic  five-line  stanza. 

The  Sestet 
I. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower  ; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
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The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

—  Robert  Southwell,  Time  Goes  by  Turns. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents,  and  determine  the 
rhyme  scheme  in  the  model. 

//.  Write  a  description  of  some  book  in  the 
iambic  sestet. 

II. 

What  leaf -fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?   What  maidens  loath  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?   What  struggle  to  escape  ? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?   What  wild  ecstasy  ? 

—John  Keats,  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 

Exercises 

/.    Mark  the  feet  and  accents  in  the  model. 
Show  that  the  rhyme  scheme  is  abc  \  bac. 
II.    Write  a  situation  on  this  model. 

# 

III. 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 
Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet,  do  not  grieve  ; 

She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

— John  Keats,  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents  in  the  above  model. 
Show  that  the  rhyme  scheme  is  abc  \  acb. 

II.  Write  a  description  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
some  person,  using  the  above  sestet  as  a  model. 
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The  Seven-Line  Stanza 
They  course  the  glass,  and  let  it  take  no  rest ; 
They  pass  and  spy  who  gazeth  on  their  face  ; 
They  darkly  ask  whose  beauty  seemeth  best ; 
They  hark  and  mark  who  marketh  most  their  grace  ; 
They  stay  their  steps,  and  stalk  a  stately  pace  ; 
They  jealous  are  of  every  sight  they  see ; 
They  strive  to  seem,  but  never  care  to  be. 

—George  Gascoigne,  The  Vanity  of  the  Beautiful. 

Exercises 

/.  Determine  the  rhyme  scheme,  mark  the  feet 
and  accent  in  the  above  model  and  in  the  following  : 

Cecilie  cam,  whan  it  was  waxen  night, 
With  preestes,  that  hem  cristened  all  yfere  ; 
And  afterward,  whan  day  was  waxen  light, 
Cecilie  hem  said  with  a  f ul  stedfast  chere  ; 
Now,  Christes  owen  knightes  leve  and  dere, 
Caste  all  away  the  werkes  of  derkenesse, 
And  armeth  you  in  armes  of  brightnesse. 

—  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale. 

II  Describe  a  place,  using  the  iambic  seven-line 
stanza. 

The  Octave 
I.    (The  Octava  Rima) 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray  : 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 

With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay  : 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue  : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

—John  Milton,  Lycidas. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  and  accents  and  determine  the 
rhyme  scheme  in  the  stanza  quoted  above. 

II.  Determine  whether  the  following  are  iambic 
octaves  and  show  what  the  rhyme  scheme  of  each  is: 
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Great  soul,  thou  sittest  with  me  in  my  room, 
Uplifting  me  with  thy  vast,  quiet  eyes, 
On  whose  full  orbs,  with  kindly  lustre,  lies 

The  twilight  warmth  of  ruddy  ember-gloom  : 

Thy  clear,  strong  tones  will  oft  bring  sudden  bloom 
Of  hope  secure,  to  him  who  lonely  cries, 
Wrestling  with  the  young  poet's  agonies, 

Neglect  and  scorn,  which  seem  a  certain  doom. 

—James  Russell  Lowell,  To  the  Spirit  of  Keats. 

Of  Hercules  the  soveraine  conquerour 
Singen  his  werkes  laude,  and  high  renoun  ; 
For  in  his  time  of  strength  he  was  the  flour. 
He  slow,  and  rafte  the  skinne  of  the  leon  ; 
He  of  Centauros  laid  the  bost  adoun  ; 
He  Arpies  slow,  the  cruel  briddes  felle  ; 
He  golden  apples  rafte  fro  the  dragon  ; 
He  drow  out  Cerebus,  the  hound  of  helle. 

—Geoffrey  Chaucer,  The  Monkes  Tale. 

III.  Write  a  description  of  some  mood,  using 
any  one  of  the  above  octaves  as  a  model. 

In  iambic  verse  we  find  quite  commonly  stanzas 
of  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  fourteen  lines,  but  in  this 
study  we  shall  not  carry  any  of  the  stanzas  beyond 
eight  lines  except  in  the  case  of  special  stanzas, 
such  as  the  sonnet  and  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

The  Fonrteen-Line  Stanza 

76.  The  Sonnet.  The  sonnet  consists  of  an 
octave  and  a  sestet.  The  function  of  the  octave  is 
to  develop  a  single  thought  or  fact,  and  of  the  sestet 
to  apply  that  thought  to  something,  to  comment  on 
it,  to  use  it  in  a  comparison  or  contrast,  to  enforce 
it  by  giving  a  special  instance,  or  to  express  the 
poet's  personal  feeling  or  wish  about  the  thought 
or  fact  of  the  octave.  As  Professor  Corson  says, 
the  relation  between  the  octave  and  the  sestet  is 
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that  between  a  proposition  in  geometry  and  its 
corollary. 

77.  The  Shaksperean  Sonnet.  The  octave  in 
the  Shaksperean  Sonnet  consists  of  two  quatrains, 
and  the  sestet  of  a  quatrain  and  a  couplet,  the 
rhyme  scheme  being  ab  ab  \  cd  cd\\  cf  cf  \  gg  \  . 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine, 
With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow, 
But,  out,  alack!  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 

—  William  Shakspere,  Sonnets. 

Exercises 

/.  Mark  the  feet  in  -the  above.  Show  how  the 
octave  and  sestet  are  related  in  thought. 

II.  Write  a  sonnet,  introducing  the  octave  with 
as  and  the  sestet  with  so,  thus  making  the  sonnet 
express  a  comparison.  Any  of  the  Homeric  similes 
will  furnish  material  or  suggest  it. 

III.  Write  a  sonnet  upon  some  person.  Give 
in  the  octave  (1)  a  situation  containing  as  a  char- 
acter the  person  to  be  described,  (2)  a  description 
of  the  person's  appearance  or  character;  in  the 
sestet  either  a  general  reflection  suggested  by  your 
thought  of  the  person  described  or  your  wishes  or 
hopes  for  him,  or  the  effect  he  produces  upon  you, 
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78.  The  Italian  Sonnet.  In  the  Italian  sonnet 
the  octave  consists  of  two  quatrains  and  the  sestet 
of  two  tercets.     In  the  purest  form  the  rhyme 

scheme  is  ab  ba  \  ab  ba\\  cde  \  cde. 

The  Sun  is  Set ;  and  in  his  latest  beams 

Yon  little  cloud  of  ashen  gray  and  gold, 

Slowly  upon  the  amber  air  unrolled, 
The  falling  mantle  of  the  Prophet  seems. 
From  the  dim  headlands  many  a  light-house  gleams 

The  street-lamps  of  the  ocean  ;  and  behold, 

O'er  head  the  banners  of  the  night  unfold  ; 
The  day  hath  passed  into  the  land  of  dreams. 
O  Summer  day  beside  the  joyous  sea  ! 

O  Summer  day,  so  wonderful  and  white, 

So  full  of  gladness  and  so  full  of  pain  ! 
Forever  and  forever  shall  thou  be 

To  some  the  gravestone  of  a  dead  delight, 

To  some  the  landmark  of  a  new  domain. 

—  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  A  Summer  Day  by  the  Sea. 

Exercises 

1.  Mark  the  feet  in  the  above  sonnet.  Show 
that  the  octave  consists  of  a  description  of  place,  and 
the  sestet  of  a  general  reflection  suggested  by  some- 
thing in  the  place  described.  Show  that  each 
quatrain  and  sestet  contains  a  thought  complete  in 
itself,  yet  related  to  the  whole. 

This  shifting  of  the  thought  with  each  quatrain 
and  sestet  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Italian 
sonnet.  Few  of  the  English  poets,  however,  ob- 
serve the  rule,  and  it  would  not  be  well  for  the 
young  student  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  workman- 
ship, however,  it  is  worth  appreciating  in  the  study 
of  the  sonnet. 

77.  Write,  according  to  the  Italian  type,  (a)  a 
sonnet  having  in  the  octave  the  description  of  a 
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place,  and  in  the  sestet  a  general  reflection  sug- 
gested by  the  place ;  (b)  a  sonnet  according  to  the 
following  plan :  Octave  —  a  situation  in  which  you 
represent  yourself  as  reading  a  volume  of  a  favorite 
poet;  sestet  —  retrospective  narrative  in  vision  — 
the  life  of  the  poet. 

Ill  Bring  to  class  other  sonnets  of  the  Italian 
type  to  be  found  in  the  magazines  or  in  the  works 
of  such  masters  of  this  form  as  Milton  and  Long- 
fellow. Analyze  these  for  the  narrative,  descriptive, 
or  expository  motives  used  in  them. 

79.  Irregular  Forms  of  the  Sonnet.  Of  the 
Italian  sonnet  there  are  two  other  types  whose 
rhyme  schemes  are  abba  \  abba  \\  cdc  \  dcd  and  abba  \ 
abba  \\  cde  dee,  respectively,  varying  from  the  pure 
form  only  in  the  sestet. 

Other  sonnets  depart  from  the  type  in  the  octave 
as  well  as  in  the  sestet.  Wordsworth  uses  the  follow- 
ing rhyme  schemes  for  the  octave  :  abba  baab  and 
abab  cbeb.  In  fact,  any  form  of  the  octave  may  be 
combined  with  any  form  of  the  sestet  to  make  a 
sonnet,  provided  that  there  is  a  shifting  of  thought 
between  the  two  and  yet  a  unity  of  the  whole. 

80.  Iambic  Tetrameter.  No  exercises  are  pro- 
vided in  the  following  discussion  of  iambic  tetram- 
eter because  of  lack  of  space.  The  teacher  should 
require  the  class  to  write  on  each  model,  using  the 
various  motives  of  narration,  description,  and  exposi- 
tion as  in  the  stanzas  they  have  already  composed. 

The  Couplet 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace  a 
To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace.  a 
—  Walter  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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The  Tercet 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there,  a 

And  all  should  say,  Beware  !    Beware  !  a 

His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair.  a 
—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 

The  Quatrain 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned,  a 

I'll  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  blow  b 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind  a 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow.  b 
—  Thomas  Chatterton,  Resignation. 

The  Quintet 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night  a 

That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes  b 

More  by  your  numbers  than  your  light,  a 

You  common  people  of  the  skies  ;  b 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise  ?  b 
Sir  Henry  Walton,  On  His  Mistress^  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

The  Sestet 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls  :  a 

A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below  b 

Its  mossy  waters  meet  and  flow  ;  b 

Thus  much  the  fathom  line  was  sent,  c 

From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,  c 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthralls.  a 
—  Lord  Byron,  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

The  Septet 

But  from  the  parlor  of  the  inn  a 

A  pleasant  murmur  smote  the  ear,  b 

Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir  :  b 

Oft  interrupted  by  the  din  a 

Of  laughter  and  of  loud  applause,  c 

And,  in  each  intervening  pause,  c 

The  music  of  a  violin.  a 


—  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
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The  Octave 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  a 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine,  b 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup,  c 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine.  b 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise,  a 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine,  b 

But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup,  c 

I  would  not  change  for  thine.  b 
—  Ben  Jonson,  To  Celia. 

81.  Models  for  the  Iambic  Trimeter.  The  trim- 
eter will  be  found  to  be  more  difficult  for  the  stu- 
dent to  write  than  the  pentameter  or  tetrameter 
because  the  rhymes  occur  so  near  together.  For 
this  reason  and  because  these  short  lines  are  usually 
combined  with  longer  ones  in  building  up  a  stanza, 
only  two  of  the  most  common  trimeter  stanzas  are 
given  here. 

The  Quatrain 

The  man  of  life  upright  a 
Whose  guiltless  heart  is  free  b 

From  all  dishonest  deeds  c 
Or  thought  of  vanity.  b 
—  Campion  and  Rosseter,  Book  of  Airs. 

The  Sestet 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,  a 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind  a 

As  man's  ingratitude  ;  b 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen,  c 

Because  thou  art  not  seen,  c 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude.  b 
—  William  Shakspere,  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II. ,  Sc.  7. 

82.  Models  for  the  Iambic  Dimeter.  The  dimeter, 
like  the  trimeter,  is  most  often  used  in  combination 
with  longer  lines.  The  following  models  are  found 
most  frequently  in  songs : 
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The  Quatrain 

Come  list  and  hark  ;  a 

The  bell  doth  toll,  b 

For  some  but  now  c 

Departing  soul.  b 

—  Thomas  Hey  wood,  The  Song  of  the  Bell. 

The  Quintet 

If  Thou  hadst  not  a 

Been  stern  to  me,  b 

But  left  me  free,  b 

I  had  forgot  a 

Myself  and  Thee.  b 
—Ben  Jonson,  Underwood. 

The  Sestet 

All  these  my  black  a 

Book  shall  enroll ;  b 

For  hark  !  still,  still  c 

The  bell  doth  toll  b 

For  some  but  now  d 

Departing  soul.  b 

—  Thomas  Hey  wood,  The  Song  of  the  Bell. 


83.  Models  for  the  Combinations  of  Various 
Iambic  Lines.  Only  a  few  of  the  possible  combi- 
nations of  the  iambic  hexameter,  pentameter,  trim- 
eter, and  dimeter  are  given  in  the  following  models : 

Models  for  the  Pentameter  and  Hexameter  Combined 


The  Seven-Line  Stanza 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead,  a  5 

Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb,  b  5 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed  a  5 

Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low-delved  tomb  ;  b  5 

Could  Heaven  for  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  ?  b  5 

Oh,  no  !  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine  c  5 

Above  mortality,  that  showed  thou  wast  divine.  c  6 


—  John  Milton,  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 
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The  Nine-Line  Stanza  {Spenserian) 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?   And  is  there  love  a  5 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base,  b  5 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ?  as 

There  is  :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case  b  5 

Of  men  than  beasts.    But  O  !  th'  exceeding  grace  b  5 

Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so,  05 

And  all  his  love  with  pity  doth  embrace  ;  b  5 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro,  c  5 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe.  c  6 
—  Edmund  Spenser,  The  Faery  Queene. 

Models  for  the  Pentameter  and  Tetrameter  Combined 
The  Sestet 

A  fellow  in  a  market  town  a  4 

Most  musical,  cried  razors  up  and  down,  a  5 

And  offered  twelve  for  eighteen  pence  ;  b  4 

Which  certainly  seemed  wondrous  cheap,  c  4 

And  for  the  money  quite  a  heap,  c  4 

As  every  man  would  buy,  with  cash  and  sense.  b  5 
—John  Wolcott,  The  Razor  Seller. 


Models  for  the  Tetrameter  and  Trimeter  Combined 
The  Quatrain  {the  Bailad  Stanza) 

This  is  called  the  ballad  stanza  because  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  ballads  are  written  in  it. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen  a  4 

Of  credit  and  renown,  b  3 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he  04 
Of  famous  London  town.  b  3 

—  William  Cowper,  The  Diverting  History  of John  Gilpin. 

The  Quintet 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  a  4 

A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  ;  b  4 

Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran  a  4 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man  a  4 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.  b  3 
—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 
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The  Sestet 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  a  4 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done,  b  3 

And  he  before  his  cottage-door  c  4 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun  :  b  3 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green  d  4 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine.  d  4 
—  Robert  Southey,  The  Battle  of  Blenheim. 

The  Octave 

I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar,  a  4 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star,  a  4 

Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war,  a  4 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  !  a  4 

To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife,  b  4 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay,  c  3 

'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life,  b  4 

One  glance  at  their  array.  c  3 
—  Walter  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Models  for  the  Iambic  Pentameter  and  Trimeter  Combined 

The  Quatrain 
I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night        a  5 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  !  b  3 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light        a  5 
From  the  celestial  walls  !  b  3 

—  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Hymn  to  the  Night. 

Models  for  the  Pentameter  and  Dimeter  Combined 
The  Quintet 

Ask  me  no  more  :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea  ;  a  5 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape,  b  5 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape  ;  b  5 

But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered  thee?  a  5 

Ask  me  no  more.  d  2 

—  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Princess. 

Models  for  the  Tetrameter  and  Dimeter  Combined 
The  Sestet 

Where  is  the  song  of  ' Troubadour  ?  a  4 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour  a  4 

They  loved  of  yore  ?  b  2 
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Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old,  c  4 

The  flowing  robes,  inwrought  with  gold,  c  4 

The  dancers  wore  ?  b  2 


—  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Coplas  de  Manrique. 
Models  for  the  Tetrameter,  Dimeter,  and  Monometer 


Combined 
The  Octave 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,  a  4 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail,  b  4 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall,  a  4 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail,  b  4 

When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul,  c  4 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  c  4 

Tu-whit ;  d  1 

Tu-who,  a  merry  note,  e  3 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  e  4 


—  William  Shakspere,  Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 
Models  for  the  Pentameter,  Dimeter,  and  Monometer 


Combined 

The  Nine-Line  Stanza 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

a4 

In  mist  and  smoke  ; 

b  2 

His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 

a  4 

Through  Gothic  helm  and  brain  it  passed  ; 

a  4 

Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast, 

a4 

In  mist  and  smoke. 

b  2 

"  Fly!  "  shouted  they,  "  fly,  he  who  can! 

c  4 

Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

C4 

The  stroke." 

b  1 

—  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  King  Christian. 


Models  for  the  Pentameter,  Tetrameter,  and  Trimeter 


Combined 
The  Quatrain 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil.  a  5 

In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.    Behind  b  4 

Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil,  as 

And  hoary  to  the  wind.  b  3 


—  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 
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Models  for  the  Hexameter,  Pentameter,  Tetrameter,  and 


Trimeter  Combined 
The  Octave 

But  peaceful  was  the  night  a  3 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light  a  3 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began  :  b  5 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist,  c  3 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist,  c  3 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean,  b  5 

Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave,  d  4 


While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave,  d  6 
—  John  Milton,  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 

Models  for  the  Hexameter,  Pentameter,  Trimeter,  and 
Dimeter  Combined 

The  Eleven-Line  Stanza 
Slow,  slow,  fresh  fount,  keep  time  with  my  salt  tears     a  5 


Yet  slower,  yet ;   O  faintly,  gentle  springs  :  b  5 

List  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears,  a  5 

Woe  weeps  out  her  division,  when  she  sings  b  5 

Droop  herbs  and  flowers,  c  2 

Fall  grief  in  showers,  c  2 

Our  beauties  are  not  ours  ;  c  3 

O,  I  could  still,  d  2 

Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill,  d  5 

Drop,  drop,  drop,  drop,  e  2 

Since  nature's  pride  is  now  a  withered  daffodil.  d  6 


—  Ben  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

84.    Trochaic,  Anapestic,  and  Dactylic  Verse. 

In  the  following  study  of  the  trochaic,  anapestic, 
and  dactylic  measures,  the  line,  and  not  the  stanza, 
is  given,  for  the  student  should  now  be  able  to  build 
up  the  various  types  of  the  stanza  treated  under 
iambic  verse,  using  any  other  kind  of  foot. 

Models  for  Trochaic  Verse 

Six-foot 

Hapless  |  doom  of  |  woman  |  happy  |  in  be-  |  trothing. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary. 
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Five-foot 

Narrowing  |  into  |  where  they  |  sat  as-  |  sembled 
Low  vol-  I  uptuous  I  music  |  winding  |  trembled. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Four-foot 
Be  a  I  warrior,  |  conquest  |  ever 
Shall  tri-  |  umphant-  |  ly  re-  |  nown  thee. 
—  Thomas  Dekkek,  The  Gifts  of  Fortune  and  of  Cupid. 

Three-foot 

Now  the  I  day  is  |  over.  | 

—  Baring  Gould,  Hymn. 

Two -foot 
Rich  the  |  treasure, 
Sweet  the  |  pleasure. 

—  John  Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

Models  for  Anapestic  Verse 

In  anapestic  verse  we  often  find  the  iamb  and 
the  trochee  taking  the  place  of  the  anapest. 

Six-foot 

And  my  pul-  |  ses  closed  |  their  gates  |  with  a  shock  |  on  my 
heart  |  as  I  heard.  —Alfred  Tennyson,  Maud. 

Five-foot 

And  I  first  |  played  the  tune  |  all  our  sheep  |  know  as  one  | 
after  one.  —Robert  Browning,  Saul. 

Four-foot 

As  a  sound  |  politi-  j  cian  leaves  con-  |  science  behind. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell,  A  Fable  for  Critics. 

Three-foot 

At  the  first  |  shrill  notes  |  of  the  pipe. 

—  Robert  Browning,  The  Pied  Piper  of ' Hamelin. 

Two-foot 

With  its  rush  |  and  its  roar. 
—Robert  Southey,  How  the  Water  Comes  Down  at  Lodore. 
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Models  for  Dactylic  Verse 

In  dactylic  verse  the  spondee  and  the  trochee 
are  often  substituted  for  the  dactyl. 

Six-foot 

The  last  foot  in  the  dactylic  hexameter  must  be 
either  a  spondee  or  trochee.  The  fifth  is  generally 
a  dactyl  and  the  other  feet  either  dactyls  or  spondees. 

Slowly  she  |  went  by  the  |  ledge  ;  and  the  |  maid  was  a-  |  lone 
in  the  |  darkness. 

—  Charles  Kingsley,  Andromeda. 
Five-foot 

The  following  line  has  two  divisions,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  dactyls  and  a  monosyllable. 

In  the  pen-  |  tameter  |  aye  ||  falling  in  |  melody  |  back. 

—  COLERTDGE. 

Four-foot 

Brightest  and  |  best  of  the  |  Sons  of  the  |  Morning. 

—Hymn. 

Three-foot 
Thou  who  art  |  bearing  my  |  buckler. 

Two-foot 

Cannon  to  |  right  of  them. 
—  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

85.    General  Subjects  for  Poems.   The  following 

general  subjects  for  poems  are  suggested :  A  lullaby, 
a  dirge,  a  morning  song,  an  evening  song,  a  sere- 
nade, an  elegy,  a  ballad;  a  descriptive  poem  con- 
taining motives  given  in  Theme-model  XVI.;  a 
nature  poem ;  a  narrative  poem  consisting  of  a 
situation  and  anticipatory  narrative. 
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developments  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Laurie,  S.  S.:  Lectures  on  Language.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1893.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  by  the  well-known  English  educator  is  most  valuable 
in  its  suggestion  of  the  value  and  interrelations  of  Composition, 
Grammar,  and  Literature. 

Spalding,  Elizabeth  H.:  The  Problem  of  Elementary  Compo- 
sition.   Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896.    Price,  40  cents. 

While  specifically  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Elementary 
Composition,  this  little  book  will  furnish  excellent  material  for 
work  with  High-School  classes. 
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Wendell,  Barrett :    English  Composition.    New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1891.    Price,  $1.50. 

Baldwin,  Charles  Sears :    A  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1902.    Price,  $1.35. 

These  two  books  are  representative  of  advanced  text-books  on 
Composition.  The  latter  has  an  Appendix  (pp.  235-362)  which 
contains  suggestions  for  themes  and  exercises  from  which  the 
High-School  teacher  may  obtain  help.  The  Appendix  contains 
references  to  many  works  on  the  subject  of  Composition,  with 
analyses  of  some  of  them. 


THE  INDEX 


(  The  references  are  to  pages) 


Ambiguity,  44-46. 

Analysis,  in  the  use  of  models,  8-9; 

of  the  Great  Stone  Face,  84-85. 
Anapestic  verse,  models  for,  112-113. 
Anticipatory  narrative,  examples  of, 

58-61. 

Appositive,  punctuation  of,  39-40. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  71. 

Author's  narrative  amplified,  63-65. 


Baldwin,  Charles  Sears,  116. 
Ballad  stanza,  109. 
Beginning  of  sentences,  33. 
Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  115-116. 
Blank  verse,  98. 
Browning,  Robert,  113. 
Burns,  Robert,  27. 
Byron,  Lord,  27,  106. 

Campion  and  Rosseter,  107. 

Careful  work,  need  of,  15. 

Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  115. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  106. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  101,  102. 

Chubb,  Percival,  115. 

Clauses,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, 33-34;  too  many  in  one  part 
of  the  sentence,  47-48. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  40,  72,  97, 
106,  109,  114. 

Common  errors,  only  a  secondary- 
matter  in  teaching  composition, 
20-22. 

Conditional  sentences,  85. 

Contractions,  52-53. 

Correction  of    manuscript,  marks 

used  in,  16,  17  ;  numbers  used  in, 

17-19;  economy  in,  19-20;  making 

effective,  16,  19,  23. 
Couplet,  the  heroic,  98;  the  iambic 

tetrameter,  105. 
Cowper,  William,  109. 
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Dactylic  verse,  models  for,  114. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  113. 

Description,  using  the  senses  and  the 

imagination  in,  70-73. 
Descriptive  paragraphs, subjects  for, 

74-75- 

Dialogue,  verb  introducing  the  direct 
quotation,  50;  unity  in  the  elabora- 
tion of,  51-52.. 

Dickens,  Charles,  71-72. 

Diction,  errors  in,  75-77. 

Dimeter,  definition  of,  96 ;  iambic, 
107-108. 

Dryden,  John,  113. 


Economy  in  correcting  manuscript, 
19-20. 

Eleven-line  stanza,  the,  112. 
Ellipsis,  unnecessary,  68-69. 
Emphasis  in  the  sentence,  30-32. 
Eulogy,  the,  93. 
Exclamatory  sentences,  25-28. 
Expression,  unnecessary  fullness  of, 
46-47. 

Figures  of  speech,  material  for,  73- 
74- 

Forward-moving  narrative,  example 
of,  54-58. 


Gascoigne,  George,  101. 

Gould,  Baring,  113. 

Grammar,  review  of,  25,  29;  errors 

in,  69-70. 
Gray,  Thomas,  97,  99. 


Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  59,  60-61 
Heptameter,  definition  of,  96. 
Heroic  couplet,  98. 
Hexameter,  definition  of,  96. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  108. 
Hugo,  Victor,  63. 
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Iambic  pentameter,  96-105 ;  tetram- 
eter, 105-107  ;  trimeter,  107;  dime- 
ter, 107-108;  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter combined,  108-109 ;  tetram- 
eter and  pentameter  combined, 
109  ;  tetrameter  and  trimeter  com- 
bined, 109  ;  pentameter  and  trim- 
eter combined,  no;  pentameter 
and  dimeter  combined,  no;  tetram- 
eter and  dimeter  combined,  110- 
in  ;  tetrameter,  dimeter,  and  mo- 
nometer  combined,  in  ;  pentam- 
eter, dimeter,  and  monometer  com- 
bined, in;  pentameter,  tetrameter, 
and  trimeter  combined, in ;  hexam- 
eter, pentameter,  tetrameter,  and 
trimeter  combined,  112;  hexameter, 

»  pentameter,  trimeter,  and  dimeter 
combined,  112. 

Idiom,  errors  in,  69-70. 

Imitation  and  originality,  7-13  ;  not 
that  of  style,  9. 

Imperative  sentences,  25-28. 

Incongruities  in  the  sentence,  34-35. 

Indefinite  reference,  44-46. 

Indirectness,  the  charm  of,  23-24. 

Inductive  mode  of  approach,  13-15. 

Interrogative  sentences,  25-28. 

Joineriana,  81. 

Jonson,  Ben,  107,  108,  112. 

Keats,  John,  100. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  114. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  71. 

La  Farge,  John,  71. 
Lamb,  Charles,  28,  40. 
La  Rochefoucauld,  81. 
Laurie,  S.  S.,  115. 
Letter,  the  friendly,  94. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  104,  106,  no, 
in. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  102,  113. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babmgton,  40. 

Macpherson,  James,  26-27. 

Manuscript,  appearance  of.  16 ;  cor- 
rection of,  16,  19. 

Marks  used  in  correcting  manu- 
script, 16,  17. 


Masson,  David,  40. 

Meter,  definition  of,  95  ;  kinds  of, 

95-96- 

Milton,  John,  80,  99,  101,  108,  112. 
Mode  of  approach,  13-15. 
Monometer,  definition  of,  96. 
Motive  Analysis  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face,  84-85. 

Narrative.  See  retrospective,  antic- 
ipatory, forward-moving,  simul- 
taneous, author's. 

Nine-line  stanza,  iambic  hexameter 
and  pentameter  combined,  109 ; 
iambic  pentameter,  dimeter,  and 
monometer  combined,  in. 

Notes  on  analysis  of  situation-type 
L,  37-38. 

Numbers  used  in  correcting  manu- 
script, 17-19. 

Occasional  oration,  the,  91-93. 

Octameter,  definition  of,  96. 

Octave,  iambic  pentameter,  101-102  ; 
tetrameter,  107 ;  tetrameter  and 
trimeter  combined,  no;  tetram- 
eter, dimeter,  and  monometer 
combined,  in  ;  hexameter,  pen- 
tameter, tetrameter,  and  trimeter 
combined,  112. 

Oration,  the  occasional,  91-93 ;  the 
eulogy,  93-94. 

Originality  and  imitation,  7-13. 

Original  stories,  inconsistencies  in, 
48-50  ;  outlines  of,  89. 

Pentameter,  definition  of,  96;  iambic, 

98-105. 

Persuasion,  study  of  models  for,  90- 

91. 

Phrases,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, 33-34  ;  too  many  in  one  part 
of  the  sentence,  47-48. 

Plutarch,  80. 

Pope,  Alexander,  98. 

Possessive,  sign  of,  39-40. 

Predication,  reducing  the  amount 
of,  29-30. 

Prepositions,  79-80 ;  instead  of  con- 
junctions, 80-81. 
Pronouns,  81-83. 

Punctuation,  how  to  review,  35-36. 
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Quarles,  Francis,  98. 

Quatrain,  iambic  pentameter,  99; 
tetrameter,  106  ;  trimeter,  107  ;  dim- 
eter, 108 ;  tetrameter  and  trim- 
eter combined,  109;  pentameter 
and  trimeter  combined,  no;  pen- 
tameter, tetrameter,  and  trimeter 
combined,  in. 

Quintet,  iambic  pentameter,  99 ; 
tetrameter,  106  ;  dimeter,  108  ;  te- 
trameter and  trimeter  combined, 
109  ;  pentameter  and  dimeter  com- 
bined, no. 

Reference,  indefinite,  44-46. 

Repetition  of  words,  47-48,  67-68. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Ten  on  Sec- 
ondary School  Studies,  115. 

Retrospective  narrative,  other  kinds 
of,  54- 

Review  of  Grammar,  25,  28  ;  of  punc- 
tuation, 35-36. 
Rhyme,  definition  of,  97. 
Rosseter,  Campion  and,  107. 

Scott,  Walter,  80,  105,  no. 
Seneca,  81. 

Sentence,  types  of,  25-28  ;  emphasis 
in,  30-32  ;  unity  in,  32-33  ;  variety  in 
the  beginning  of,  33-34  ;  incongru- 
ities in,  34-35  ;  the  conditional,  85. 

Septet,  the  iambic  pentameter,  101- 
102  ;  tetrameter,  106  ;  hexameter 
and  pentameter  combined,  108. 

Sestet,  the  iambic  pentameter,  99- 
100;  tetrameter,  106;  trimeter,  107; 
dimeter,  108  ;  pentameter  and  te- 
trameter combined,  109 ;  tetram- 
eter and  trimeter  combined,  no; 
tetrameter  and  dimeter  combined, 

IIO-III. 

Shakspere,  William,  40,  41,  80,  98,  103, 

107,  in. 
Shall,  the  use  of,  50-51. 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  40. 
Simultaneous  narrative,  61-63. 
Situation,  in  the  novel,  23  ;  notes  on 

type  I.,  37-38. 
Sonnet,  definition  of,  102  ;  Shaksper- 

ean,  103  ;  Italian,  104  ;  irregular,  105. 


Southey,  Robert,  no,  113. 

Southwell,  Robert,  100. 

Spalding,  Elizabeth  H.,  115. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  109. 

Spenserian  stanza,  109. 

Stanza,  definition  of,  97  ;  iambic,  98- 
112  ;  ballad,  109  ;  Spenserian,  109. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  12,  13,  71. 

Subjects,  for  theme-models  II. -V.,  53, 
for  theme-model  IX.,  86  ;  for  expos- 
itory themes,  87;  for  poems,  114. 

Tautology,  46-47. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  26,  59,  97,  no,  in, 
112,  113,  114. 

Tense,  in  principal  and  dependent 
statements,  42-43. 

Tercet,  iambic  pentameter,  98 ;  te- 
trameter, 106. 

Terence,  80. 

Tetrameter,  definition  of,  96;  iambic, 
105-107. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  27. 
Theme-models,  suggestions  on,  II.- 

V.,  53  ;  IX.,  86  ;  XV.,  88  ;  XVII.,  88. 
Trimeter,  definition  of,  96  ;  iambic, 

107. 

Trochaic  verse,  models  for,  112-113. 
Troutman,  H.  Christian,  58. 

Unity,  in  the  sentence,  32-33  ;  in  the 
elaboration  of  dialogue,  51-52. 

Variety,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  33-34. 

Verbs  of  attitude,  38-39  ;  introduc- 
ing the  direct  quotation,  50  ;  con- 
struction after  verb  of  vision,  66 ; 
the  irregular,  78-79 ;  passive  and 
progressive  past  of,  78-79. 

Versification,  95-114. 

Vision,  construction  after  verbs  of, 
66-67. 

Voice,  the  use  of,  43-44. 

Walton,  Sir  Henry,  106. 
Wendell,  Barrett,  116. 
Will,  the  use  of,  50-51. 
Wolcott,  John,  109. 
Wordsworth,  William,  41. 
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